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Some trucks make a feature of high 
mileage. Others stress the ability to 
haul payloads above their rating. 
Others offer high sustained speeds. 

These are all earmarks of a well- 
made truck. BUT — the real test of 
truck dependability and economy 
lies in COMBINING heavy loads, 
high mileage, and high sustained 
speeds. We honestly believe that 
the Ford V-8 Truck is the one truck 
that gives you ALL of these features. 

The Ford Motor Company has 
made and sold more trucks than 
any other manufacturer. There are 
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more Ford Trucks in operation. Ford 
pioneered the idea of light-weight 
equipment, able to perform eco- 
nomically, over long periods at 
relatively high rates of speed even 
when heavily loaded. Ford intro- 
duced the V-8 engine to trucks. 

More PAY per payload — more 
work, in less time, at lower cost 
—these are the sources of V-8 
economy. 

Ford Trucks are economical on 
gas. But you can’t measure their 
economy by this one item alone. 
Only by comparing the total work 
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done with total operating costs, do 
you get the complete picture. 








NEW 1938 FORD V-8 FEATURES 


%* New styling for all units. 

% More comfortable cabs—3 inches more 
head room — handsome new interior trim 
— softer seat cushions. 

* New 134-inch wheelbase, with 60-inch cab- 
to-axle measurement —improved load 
distribution. 

*% For 134-inch and 157-inch trucks, new 
standard frame width. 

% Quicker stopping brakes. 

* New larger spindles. 

*% Easier steering—new roller type with 
18-inch wheel. 

* 7.50-20 dual tire and wheel equipment 
available at extra cost. 





ASK YOUR NEAREST FORD DEALER 
FOR AN **“ON-THE-JOB’’ TEST 


NEW 1938 FORD V°8 TRUCKS 
INCLUDING THE NEW Oxe-Jonsner 
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Scientists on War 

Your issue of Feb. 14, 1938, contains an 
article “U.S. Gives Japan a Clue on Policy” 
in which you refer to “Rep. Ralph O. 
Brewster, Republican ex-Governor of 
Maine and former president of the pacifist 
Christian Science Church.” Such a state- 
ment in regard to the Christian Science 
Church is misleading in that it may give 
the public the impression that Christian 





Scientists oppose the military ideals of our 


government, emphasize the defects of mili- 
tary training, the cost of war and the prep- 
aration for it, and advocate the peace-at- 
any-price doctrine. Such a picture of Chris- 
tian Scientists ie entirely erroneous, and 
such doctrine would. not be in accord with. 
the teachings of the discoverer and founder 
of Christian Science, Mary Baker Eddy. 
Christian Scientists are good citizens and, 
appreciating the priceless blessings of lib- 
erty guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States, they realize that this inher- 
itance must be protected from enemies of 
liberty and progress. Most any upright citi- 
zen will agree that, the settlement of inter- 
national disputes entirely by arbitration 
would be a progressive step for the nations 
of civilization to take—a goal which we all 
hope may be reached some day. At present 
the peoples of the world do not appear 
ready for such unity of action. 

Christian Scientists abhor war and seek 
all honorable means to avert conflict. How- 
ever, they do not seek to embarrass or ham- 
string their government which is taking a 
resolute stand in its anxiety to prevent war. 

Outlaws and criminals disregard the 
rights of others and fear or respect only 
physical force; hence our police and militia. 
As with individuals, so with the nations 
who run amuck. 

To build up our navy and air force to as- 
sure adequate protection for our people and 
our nation is the part of wisdom and good 
insurance. Quoting Mr. David Lawrence 
in The New York Sun: “It will prove cheap 
insurance and if anything is wasted it will 
be dollars and not human lives.” 

In August 1905, when a Boston paper 
telegraphed Mrs. Eddy requesting a sen- 
timent on some phase of the subject of the 
ending of the war between Russia and 
Japan, Mrs. Eddy replied in part: 

“War will end when nations are ripe for 
progress. The Treaty of Portsmouth is not 
an executive power, although its purpose is 
good will toward men. The government of 
a nation is its peace maker or breaker. I 
believe strictly in the Monroe Doctrine, in 
our Constitution, and in the laws of God” 
(The First Church of Christ, Scientist and 
Miscellany, pp. 281-2) . 

Again in The Christian Science Journal 
of May 1908 under the caption “War,” 
Mrs. Eddy states: “For many years I have 
prayed daily that there be no more war, no 
more barbarous slaughtering of our fellow 


beings; prayed that all the peoples on earth 
and the islands of the sea have one God, 
one Mind; love God supremely, and love 
their neighbor as themselves. National dis- 
agreements can be, and should be, arbitrat- 
ed wisely, fairly; and fully settled. It is un- 
questionable, however, that at this hour the 
armament of navies is necessary, for the 
purpose of preventing war and preserving 
peace among nations.” 
B. PALMER LEWIS 
Christian Science Committee on 
Publication for the State of New 
York 
New York City 





Education 

In your piece entitled “Columbia Pro- 
fessor Seeks Method—etc.” in the Feb. 
28, 1938, issue of NEWSWEEK, you state: 
“Educators think that high-school courses 
should be revised . . .” We have had an 
interesting discussion on this very matter 
and the above has been my contention, 
whereas others have held that the trend is 
the other way, namely, back to the old 
“tried and true” subjects. The “others” 
feel that the newfangled ideas of educa- 
tion have been tried and found wanting 
I further contend that our high-school 
college-preparatory courses need revision 
along with those courses which prepare the 
“many of the students who go directly to 
work after graduation”. . . 

Incidentally your magazine is excellent. 
I read it from cover to cover and use it 
almost daily in my classes in current his- 
tory and civics. 

CHARLES 0. WETTERGREEN 
Teacher 


North Attleboro, Mass. 


On page 26, Mr. Wettergreen will find 
later developments in the battle between 
progressives, who encourage a youngster 
to follow his instinctive interests and edu- 
cate himself, and essentialists, firm believers 
in the discipline of a curricula built around 
the three R’s. The battle over schools of 
journalism (Newsweek, Mar. 7, page 24) 
started by the University of Chicago's 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, foe of “voca- 
tionalism,” carried the same problem to 
college faculties. 





Orphans in Spain 

Under article “Trumpets in Spain,” Feb. 
28, 1938, appears the following statement 
by Mr. Ellery Sedgwick: “Life in White 
Spain is lived as it was lived before .. . 
There are orphanages . . . It makes no dif- 
ference if the child was born Red or White 
. .. If the parents are gone no questions 
are asked.” ... 

Kindly refer to Department of State 
FA352. 1115/4637 case. Five American- 
born children living at Fascist-controlled 
Vigo, Spain, who happen to be my wife’s 
first cousins, did not see Mr. Sedgwick’s or- 














“MICHIGAN 


FOR MY SORT OF 
VACATION ” says 
HAROLD TITUS 








@ “Five thousand inland lakes yield- 
ing bass and pike—Hundreds of miles 
of laughing streams with brook, 
brown and rainbow lying in challenge 
—The depths of Superior, Michigan, 
and Huron with hosts of Mackinaw 
trout for the trolling spoon—A 
dozen million acres of clean, green 
forests with deer and grouse.and soli- 
tude and peace. That's why MICHI- 
GAN for my sort of vacation!” 

These are Harold Titus’ reasons for 
a Michigan vacation ... But every 
person—man, woman, and child— 
will find his own good reasons why 
there’s nothing quite so enjoyable as 
carefree weeks spent in this great 
blue-water state. 

Swimming and all water sports in 
clean, clear, refreshing lakes; every 
sports facility near at hand; social 
activities—or restful solitude—which- 
ever type of vacation you desire. 


Make it a Michigan vacation this year! 


STATE OF MICHIGAN TOURIST BUREAU 


243 State Capitol, Lansing, Michigan 


SEND FOR YOUR 
VACATION GUIDE 


IT’S Fe: / 


This 32-page illus- 
trated booklet will 
help you plan your 
Michigan Vacation. 
Write for ic NOW! 


MICHIGAN 
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phanages. The American Red Cross is pay- 
ing their passages back to America where 
we will take care of them. These ultracon- 
servative gentlemen should be more care- 
ful in their statements to the press... 


PABLO L. SOSA 
San Juan, P.R. 





Fascist Legionaires 


May I enlighten you on an article in the 
Feb. 28 NEwsweEEk, page 26? It tells about 
the “sole” American serving with Franco’s 
Foreign Legion. There are at the present 
time at least five Americans in the legion. 
One is in the Seventh Bandera. Three are 
in the Thirteenth Bandera, and one is in 
the French Bandera. There is also one 
American with the Requetes, and one or 
two in the Italian Division hold American 


passports. 





Walter Schaible, with Moors 


Two Americans were killed in my Ban- 
dera (Seventh) and another one deserted 
and returned to New York last August. I 
was fourteen months in the legion but de- 
serted Jan. 26 by stowing away on an 
English boat in the harbor of Seville. I 
made an attempt to find Guy Castle 
(Twelfth Bandera) and bring him along 
with me in the boat. Three times I called 
for him at the Christiana Hotel where he 
was staying with his mother, but he was 
never in. I am sorry to learn that he was 
caught in an attempted desertion. The 
penalty for a foreigner is eight years in 
prison. 

WALTER SCHAIBLE 

Chicago, Il. 


Mr. Schaible supplies the first reliable 
data on the number of Americans serving 
with Franco, whose censorship on such 
matters is more efficient than that of the 
loyalists. As to the incident in question, 
which occurred after Mr. Schaible’s own 
desertion (noted in Periscope, Feb. 1), 
Newsweek described Guy Castle as “the 
sole American known to be serving” with 
the Foreign Legion. 


TRANSITION 





Expected: 


By the former Ethel du Pont and 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT JR., law 
student at the University of Virginia; a 
child, in July. She engaged a room at the 
Philadelphia Lying-In Hospital. 





Engaged: 

GRETA GARBO, 33, and Leopold 
Stokowski, 55, according to insistent re- 
ports still unconfirmed last week; these 
said the Philadelphia Symphony con- 
ductor—whose second wife divorced him 
last December, would marry the Swedish 
actress at Turin, with Wallace Beery as 
best man, in mid-March. At Villa Cim- 
brone, overlooking the Bay of Naples 
where they have been living, Stokowski 


posted a warning: “No Visitors Until 
Further Notice.” 
KAY FRANCIS (Katherine Gibbs 


Francis Gaston Meehan McKenna) , $200,- 
000 screen actress whose age is variously 
given as 33, 35, and 39; and Baron Raven 
Erik Barnekow, German now in the avia- 
tion business in Hollywood. 





Divorced: 


ANNA SAGE, 45, the “woman in 
red” who betrayed John Dillinger and who 
was later deported to Rumania as an un- 
desirable alien; by Alexander Sage, 42, un- 
employed railroader; in Chicago. 





Arrived: 


PRINCESSES MYZEJEN, 28, 
RUHIE, 27, and MAXHIDE, 26, sisters 
of King Zog of Albania; in New York, 
from Tirana, Albanian capital. Reporters 
who interviewed the spinsters on ship- 
board were quick to note their lavish 
rouge and mascara, and “the effect was 
that their wardrobes had become mixed. 
Maxhide had on a black dress and a blue 
hat, while Ruhie had on a brown dress 
and black shoes.” The Princesses, progeny 
of a long line of tribal chiefs, elevated 
to royalty when their Machiavellian 
brother Ahmed Zogu made himself King 
in 1928, insisted they had come because 
of “friendly curiosity,” not, as rumor in- 
sisted, to hunt wealthy American hus- 
bands. 


ALEXANDER KERENSKY, 56, 
who unleashed the Russian revolution, be- 
came Premier of the 1917 provisional gov- 
ernment, then vacillated between ex- 
tremism and reaction until ousted by 
Bolsheviks; in New York for a lecture tour, 
from Paris where he publishes a newspaper 
called New Russia. “Stalin,” he said, “finds 
himself completely isolated. He must resort 
more and more to the rule of terror. Ex- 
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ecutions average from 20 to 25 daily, and 
more than 5,000,000 people have been 
thrown into concentration camps annually 
since 1936.” Explaining that the opposition 
in Russia comes from moderate Com- 
munists, he predicted that the Stalin 
“blood dictatorship” will crumble “maybe 
in four months, maybe in four years.” 


JEAN GAU, 36, who set out to circle 
the world alone, became an international 
problem instead, and returned to New 
York as an ordinary traveler. Last July he 
left in a 40-foot schooner of which he was 
captain, crew, cook and passenger. After 
battling Atlantic storms for nearly two 
months, his ship foundered off Spain, 
and he became Franco’s prisoner until an 
American consul saved him. 


Denied: 


By MAMIE CAPONE, blond wife 
of Al Capone, gangster; reports that he is 
insane: “He is suffering from dejection 
and a broken spirit, aggravated by in- 
tense nervousness.” (Visits to Alcatraz 
prison are limited to one a month; she 
obeyed the rule by seeing him Feb. 28 
and again Mar. 1.) 


Celebrated: 
By HELEN KELLER, 57, who over- 


came the handicaps of being blind, deaf, 
and mute; her 50th “spiritual birthday” 
—anniversary of the day she met the late 
Anne Sullivan Macy, who taught her to 
talk and to “hear” through her fingertips. 
She recalls the meeting: “I felt approach- 
ing footsteps. I stretched out my hand 
... Some one took it, and I was caught 
up and held close in the arms of her who 
had come to reveal all things to me.” 


Sick List: 
GEN. JOHN J. PERSHING, 77, 


World War commander, who hovered be- 
tween life and death six days, then amazed 
doctors by rallying (heart and kidney 
trouble); recuperating in Tucson, Ariz., 
he demanded siewspapers. He didn’t get 
them: his physicians wanted to withhold 
from him the seriousness of his illness. 
Dr. Roland Davison guardedly predicted 
recovery: “He will be able to do certain 
things only and will have to live a more 
protected life.” 


PRINCESS HERMINE, 50, wife of 
ex-Kaiser Wilhelm II (strain from recent 
family celebrations): went to Bavaria for 
a rest cure. 


_ WILLIAM POWELL, 45, film actor 
(minor abdominal operation): forced to 
postpone a trip to South America, in 
Hollywood. 


COL. EDWARD M. HOUSE, 79, 


adviser to President Woodrow Wilson; 


























yet Aluminum Windows 


cost less in the long run! 


Y° CAN now have Aluminum windows for your 


new home at a surprisingly low cost. Prices are 
so low that you cannot afford to use the old trouble- 
making kind. 

Aluminum windows are made of closely fitted 
parts. They are easy to operate, give greater light 
area and are permanently weathertight. No paint- 
ing is required, ever. You'll never have to battle 
with warped and swollen sash, or replace rusted 
or rotted parts. 

A booklet is available listing the manufacturers 
from whom these windows may be purchased. It 
contains full descriptions and drawings of the various 
types. Write for your copy to ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, 1904 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OF ALCOA 


ALUMINUM 


Builders like Aluminum windows 
because they are complete, ready 
to be set in place. Their lighter 
weight means easier handling. No 
labor need be added for assem- 
bling knocked-down parts, for 
weather stripping, painting, fit- 
ting and refitting. These savings 
can be passed on to the owner. 
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S. S. “PARIS” 


A Coastline Cruise of Europe from 
Lisbon to Norway and Sweden 
with Calls in 12 Countries 


Sailing June 25 


A new and delightful way to see 
Europe. @ Cruising, as in a yacht, 
along its shores and the British 
Isles and in Norwegian Fjords. 
Stopping at historic European 
cities, and at towns renowned 
for beauty or quaintness. 

Motor drives from ports of call to 
many other notable places. 








Among Ports of Call 


Ponta Deigada, Azores Edinburgh, Scotiand 


Funchal, Madeira Copenhagen, Denmark 
Lisbon, Portugal Visby, Sweden 

Brest, Brittany Oslo, Norway 

Dublin Bay, lreland Bergen, Norway 
Holyhead, Wales Rotterdam, Holland 





Michel, Killarney, the Highlands of 
Scotland, Stockholm and other places. 
Sailing in the French Line’s 34,000-ton 
liner “Paris” .. . an ideal cruise ship. 
37 days from New York to New York 
with an immediate return by the 
“Normandie”... but the cruise rates 
include return by other ships of the 
French Line up to December 31, 1938. 


Rates, $590 up 





ASK ANY TRAVEL AGENT —OR 


RAYMOND- 
WHITCOMB 


New York: 670 Fifth Ave. (at 53rd St.) 
Boston: 145 Tremont St. & 122 Newbury St. 
Philadelphia: 1517 Walnut St. 
Cleveland: 841 Union Trust Building 
Chicago: 320 North Michigan Ave. 
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With shore excursions to Mont Saint _ 
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pleurisy: dangerously ill for several weeks, 
at his New York home. 





Died: 

GABRIELE d’ANNUNZIO, Italy’s 
eccentric “soldier-poet” and first practicing 
Fascist; of cerebral hemorrhage, eleven 
days before his 75th birthday, in his villa, 
on Lake Garda, Italy. He fought, loved, 
and wrote in the swashbuckling tradition. 
He helped harangue Italy into the World 
War and then threw himself into active 
fighting, losing an eye in one aerial dog- 
fight. After the war, when the Allies refused 
Fiume to Italy, he seized it unauthorized, 
defying the world for more than a year 
while he set up the first Fascist state, 
coined the title of Duce for himself, and 
dressed his troops in black shirts. An 
Italian warship persuaded him to retire; 
he left saying he was through with Italy 
but four years later Italy annexed Fiume 
and made him Prince of Montenevoso. 

His thousands of love letters hypnotized 
hundreds of women, most famous of them 
the tragic actress, Eleanora Duse, of whom 
he wrote his masterpiece “The Flame.” 
Like his other novels, the book was bril- 
liantly and exotically written, filled with 
imagery, but was so mercilessly frank that 
it forced Duse to retire. 


ROBERT P. SCRIPPS, 42, con- 
trolling stockholder of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers; of a throat hemorrhage while 
cruising on his yacht off the Lower Cali- 
fornia coast. His father, E. W. Scripps, 
founder of the chain, supervised his 
journalistic education which included re- 
porting and editing in his teens, gave him 
two assignments—to write a book in six 
weeks and to build up his health—then 
made him editor of the Scripps-McRae 
papers at 21. The elder Scripps, who died 
in 1926 aboard his yacht, left his press hold- 
ings in his son’s trusteeship. Control now 
passes to Roy W. Howard, chairman of the 
Scripps-Howard executive committee; Wil- 
liam W. Hawkins, board chairman; and 
George B. Parker, editor-in-chief. 


SIR JAMES MacBRIEN, 59, chief 
of the Canadian “Mounties”; in Toronto. 
Americans, he said, invented the slogan 
“The Mounties always get their man.” 


OLE BIRKLAND, father of the dead 
child whose forged birth certificate was 
used to obtain a passport for Mrs. Donald 
Robinson of the Robinson-Rubens case; 
in the Panama Canal Zone. 





Bequeathed: 
To BENJAMIN N. CARDOZO, 67, 


Justice of the Supreme Court, now con- 
valescing from heart disease; $5,000 by 
the late William Nathan Cohen, former 
New York Supreme Court Justice, be- 
cause “he has not been lured by material 
advancement.” 
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Knockout— 


Wellsville, N.Y.: Driving a borrowed 
car, Joseph Ungar skidded on an ice pate) 
and landed in a ditch. As he steered the ca 
up to the road under its own power 
another car approached, skidded, al 
knocked Ungar’s machine back into the 
ditch. When he regained level ground the 
second time, a third car banged him ditch. 
ward again. 





Hermeneutics— 


London: On the British Unemploy. | 
ment Insurance Form No. U.1.85 one ‘ 
of the instructions reads: “Separate 
departments on the same premises are 
treated as separate premises for this 7 
purpose where separate branches of work 7 
which are commonly carried on as sepa- © 
rate businesses in separate premises are 7 
carried on in separate departments in the 7 
same premises.” 


Discord— 


Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer. 
sity’s music division sponsored a Sanders | 
Theatre concert by Jesus Maria Sanroma, 
Puerto Rican pianist. But after an hours © 
delay and confusion, officials had to | 





both concert and audience (1,000) across | 
the Yard to Paine Music Hall. Sanders | 
Theatre had no piano. 4 


Front— 


Lansdowne, Pa.: Catherine Mille © 
Staib was once a clerk in the now defunct — 
Suburban Title & Trust Co. When the ~ 
bank wanted to avoid liability, it transact- 
ed big real-estate deals in her name. Last 
week Mrs. Staib filed a personal bank 
ruptey petition: assets, none; liabilities, 7 
$6,186,391.91. | 


Little Women— 
Rochester, N.Y.: Washington High — 


School teachers, after a survey of student © 
manners, decided boys are more polilt 
than girls: “They show fewer undesirable 
traits in social conduct.” Girls’ faults: 
they apply make-up in public; they’re to 
temperamental, always ready for a fight; 
they talk too loud; they take “selfish att 
tudes” in the school lunchroom and soda 
fountain. 


Turnabout— 


San Francisco: Asking $100 monthly $ 
alimony, Louis L. Kramer, poet and phi — 
losopher, sued for a separation from his 
physician-wife, Dr. Isabella Perry Kramet. 
Grounds: she deserted him, after promis 
ing to support him while he “performed 4 
the necessary housework.” ; 
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The forth Cape 


° CRUISE ¢ 





S. S. “FRANCONIA” 


To the Lands of the Midnight Sun, 
all the Scandinavian Countries, 
Russia and the Baltic 


Sailing July 2 


The eighteenth annual Raymond- 
Whitcomb Cruise to Iceland, Nor- 
way, Sweden and other countries 
of northern Europe. 
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With visits to all Scandinavian 
capitals, to peaceful fjord villages 
and the lonely North Cape. 


Hill 





Cruising through the grandest of 
Norway’s incomparable fjords. 
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Among Ports of Call 


Reykjavik, iceland Visby, Sweden 
Hammerfest, Norway Stockholm, Sweden 
Trondheim, Norway Helsingfors, Finland 


Merok, Norway Leningrad, Russia 
Bergen, Norway Zoppot, Danzig 
Oslo, Norway Copenhagen, Denmark 






















With an excursion, among many oth- 
ers, to Moscow, the pulsating capital 
of Soviet Russia. 

Sailing in the Cunard White Star world 
cruising liner “ Franconia.” 

45 days for the complete Cruise with 
direct return to New York... arriving 
there August 16. Cruise rates, how- 
ever, include return by most Cunard 
White Star sailings to end of the year. 


Rates, $550 up 





ASK ANY TRAVEL AGENT—OR 


RAYMOND- 
WHITCOMB 


New York: 670 Fifth Ave. (at 53rd St.) 
Boston: 145 Tremont St. & 122 Newbury St. 
Philadelphia: 1517 Walnut St. 
Cleveland: 841 Union Trust Building 
Chicago: 320 North Michigan Ave. 
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SHE SAYS AND 


THE alert, courteous voice of the telephone 


operator is known to all who use the tele- 
phone. To the little old lady in the shawl, 
the man in the big house on the hill, or a 
tiny tot of six, the words are the same, 
“Number, please” and “Thank you.” 

The Bell System appreciates your patron- 
age and tries to deserve it. In everything 


that concerns telephone service, we hope 
you can say: “They’re nice people to do 


business with.” 


s . - 
170,000 Women Are Employed by the Bell System 


More than half of the 315,000 employees of the 
Bell System are women. Their average length of 
service is about ten years. They are your friends 
and neighbors. 
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The Periscope 











What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


ower, 


A.T. & T. Surprise 


Aaministration circles say that the 
Communication Commission’s long-awaited 
report on the A.T. & T. will comprise a 
model plan of corporate regulation that 
could be applied to a wide field of indus- 
try. These sources hint that the Presi- 
dent’s monopoly message will be held up 
until the report is released and that he'll 
propose study of application of the recom- 
mended A.T. & T. controls to monopolies 
generally. 


Island Dispute? 


There’s no basis for all the excitement 
last week over reports of a “dispute” be- 
tween the U.S. and Great Britain over con- 
flicting claims to two Pacific islands. Actu- 
ally, it’s never been a “dispute.” Ambassa- 
dor Lindsay regularly drops in at the 
State Department to discuss the matter 
informally; prospect is Britain will be glad 
to clear up title to the islands, and let the 
U.S. develop them. They’re wanted by 
our Navy for air and radio beacons, 
weather stations, possible commercial 
landing spots, and to close the gap be- 
tween our Samoa and Hawaii stations. 





Spy Stories Squelched 


If you’ve wondered why big stories of 
an American spy hunt suddenly dropped 
out of the newspapers, here is what’s be- 
hind it: the State Department, through 
Under-Secretary Sumner Welles, has 
clamped down on all publicity and put 
pressure on the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation to proceed more quietly. Reason: 
when officials allowed details of the Rubens 
case to be made public—first time in years 
they’ve done this—operatives were greatly 
handicapped by newspaper men hounding 
them for information. 


_ Bogus Reports 


Among rumors from Washington that 
have no basis: That Harry Hopkins won’t 
return to the WPA and that he'll be suc- 
ceeded by an outsider . . . That Secre- 
tary Ickes is to be disciplined by having 
much of his power taken away ... That 
Senator Wagner will run for Governor of 
New York. (He’s retiring for health rea- 
Sons; won’t even run for the Senate again.) 


No Third Term 


Most administration officials and Con- 
gressional leaders in Washington now agree 
privately that F.D.R. won’t run again in 
1940. Latest evidence—and most reliable 
to date—comes from a constant associate 
of the President who says he plainly indi- 
cated in recent private conversations that 
he won’t seek a third term. 


‘Breathing Spell’ Bunk 


Last week’s Washington dispatches her- 
alding the start of a new “breathing spell” 
were based almost exclusively on the fact 
(revealed here three weeks ago) that 
F.D.R. has told Congressional leaders that 
he plans to spring no new big legislative 
proposals this session. In reality, the 
“breathing spell” has been in progress for 
months, and unless business soon picks up 
it will probably end within the next two 
months, when the President discloses new 
measures for combatting the depression. 


Federal Health Program 


Though details won’t be announced for 
some time, New Deal leaders have drafted 
plans for a large-scale national health pro- 
gram to be financed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The first move calls for a national 
health conference—probably in early fall. 


Talk in Washington 


Discussed last week in informed capital 
circles: The amazement of officials that the 
Sultan of Muscat and Oman should be 
visiting the U.S. merely to see the coun- 
try; so far he has given no hint of wanting 
anything . . . Possibility that Tom Cor- 
coran’s frequent Wall Street visits mean 
he’s job hunting . . . The way the court 
commission’s decision against George 
Berry’s marble claims has wrecked his al- 
ready slim chances for succeeding himself 
as Senator ... How Rexford Tugwell, now 
that he’s out of official life, can visit the 
White House without even getting his 
name in the papers. 


Lewis and G.O.P.? 


A significant but little-publicized politi- 
cal sign: John L. Lewis has asked his 
600,000 United Mine Workers to read 
Governor Aiken’s recent speech calling for 
reorganization of the Republican party. 
Lewis, who was a Republican until 1932, is 
known to be fed up with Democratic poli- 
tics in Pennsylvania and has been drifting 
farther away from F.D.R. ever since the 
abortive Little Steel strike. Note also that 
the U.M.W. Journal recently said: “No 


one knows, what, if any, political party 
this union may support in coming elec- 
tions. It all depends on how the various 
parties perform.” 


Trivia 

Army officials, scoffing at the spy stories 
that made headlines last week, wise- 
cracked: “We haven’t missed any secrets 
lately” . . . Senator Carter Glass, weary 
of Congressional routine, will sail for Cali- 
fornia next week but plans to be back in 
Washington by Apr. 19 to lead the fight 
for his Bank Holding Company Bill . . . 
The industrialists with whom F.D.R. con- 
ferred on the sharecropper problem, with- 
out finding any solution, were Alfred P. 
Sloan Jr. and Walter P. Chrysler. 





Cuban ‘Plot’ 


Most close students of the subject are 
convinced that the much-ballyhooed “ex- 
tremist plot” recently discovered in Cuba 
was simply an invention of Colonel Batista 
to spur lagging support for his dictatorship. 
Now that some 30 Leftists have been 
jailed, there’s little chance of the promised 
“3,000 more arrests” ever materializing. 
Incidentally, the Cuban Government, in- 
creasingly Fascist in character, is known 
to be working quietly on trade pacts with 
Germany and Italy, though officials won’t 
disclose any details. 


Costly Ethiopia 

Official figures, heretofore unpublished 
here, show that costs of Mussolini’s Ethi- 
opian adventure are far exceeding all es- 
timates and are partly responsible for the 
fact that only British help can save Italy 
from economic collapse. The Duce had 
hoped to pare expenditures in Ethiopia to 
about $25,000,000 a month, but, largely be- 
cause of repeated uprisings there, expenses 
are rising, not falling. In February, Italy 
spent $44,735,000 in the colony, more than 
double the total expenditure during the 
first nine months of 1937. 


Germans in Spain 


Expect to hear more of German aviators 
and planes in nationalist Spain. According 
to information reaching London and Paris 
from Spain, Hitler has taken over much of 
the aerial warfare which Mussolini ceased 
temporarily as a gesture to Chamberlain. 
The Nazis are making the most of the op- 
portunity to test out new squadrons, which 
are flown to Spain soon after formation. 
Note that shortly before Franco’s recap- 
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ture of Teruel a large number of German 
bombers were ferried over France to the 
rebels. 


No Chinese Loan 


Behind the unexplained visit of Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek and members of her pow- 
erful family to Hong Kong is an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to get a new British loan to 
aid China’s defense. Representatives of the 
government and of British banking houses 
in the colony told Mme. Chiang and her 
party that British financial aid was out of 
the question at present but might be forth- 
coming later if the European situation im- 
proved. 


Nazis in Africa 


South African officials have learned that 
large quantities of Nazi literature, printed 
in Berlin, has been smuggled into South 
African ports. According to information 
the officials believe authentic, Nazi agents 
had divided all of Africa into six propa- 
ganda zones and planned in detail a pro- 
Nazi drive to cover the entire continent. 


Dominion Disunion 


While Premier Chamberlain’s party 
leaders are holding together his support in 
Great Britain, they’re worried about do- 
minion reaction to the about-face in Brit- 
ish foreign policy. Fearing that empire ties 
may be permanently weakened by the 
sudden moves, London has rushed hasty as- 
surances to dominion premiers. Meanwhile, 
officials in Canada, New Zealand, and 
Australia have freely expressed criticism 
of Chamberlain’s pro-dictatorship policy, 
and resentment at London’s failure to hold 
the customary consultations with domin- 
ion representatives before taking action. 


Foreign Notes 


Lord Beaverbrook, the powerful British 
publisher, will soon begin an active cam- 
paign in his newspapers backing Hitler’s 
demand for return of Germany’s colonies 
. . . India has quietly agreed to build six 
warships for its own defense in exchange 
for agreement by Britain to waive India’s 
annual contribution to the empire defense 
fund .. . Police at Folkestone on the English 
Channel coast are trying to find out who 
painted an enormous Fascist emblem— 
visible for 5 miles—on the cliff overlooking 
the “Camp of Caesar,” field where Caesar’s 
legions supposedly disembarked to conquer 
England ... May 5 was chosen for Hitler’s 
arrival in Italy because it’s the anniversary 
of the taking of Addis Ababa. 





Housing Switch 


Note that recession has forced a change 
in administration plans for a vast home- 
building program. Few of the thousands 








who were expected to take advantage of 
the easing of terms under mortgage ar- 
rangements have so far shown willingness 
to take on home-buying obligations. So the 
administration is concentrating on encour- 
aging long-scale investors to erect big 
multi-family rental projects for families 
with yearly incomes of $1,800 to $3,000— 
the very people who last fall were expected 
to buy small one-family homes. At the 
same time, official sentiment for subsidies 
for large-scale housing increases rapidly. 


Shipyard Deal 


Convinced that the government’s new 
maritime aims will mean huge profits for 


- shipbuilders, a major steel company has 


been quietly dickering for purchase of a 
$10,000,000 shipyard. 


Japanese Steel 


The iron and steel industry is wonder- 
ing about the future of the huge purchases 
of scrap and pig iron Japan has long made 
in this country. Reason: Japan has a 
boundless supply of iron-containing sand, 
and an assistant at Tokyo Polytechnic 
College has just perfected a complex mag- 
netic mechanism for separating the iron 
from the titanium which has always de- 
feated efforts to recover the metal economi- 
cally. Whether the new device’s efficiency 
will live up to extravagant claims isn’t yet 
known. 


New Products 


“Impregnole,” a new compound to be 
added to laundry rinse water, will sup- 
posedly make fabrics water-repellent and 
resistant to moisture, stains, and dust... 
Gillette is getting ready to introduce an 
electric dry shaver with which it has ex- 
perimented for years ...A tough absorb- 
ent paper, just developed, can be sloshed 
around in water, washed, or soaked for 
days without deteriorating. 


Homework Fraud 


A Milwaukee promoter, whose previous 
schemes have incurred Post Office fraud 
orders, now has revived a homework racket 
on a nationwide basis. Advertisements, in- 
serted in out-of-state papers, offer women 
good pay for addressing and mailing circu- 
lars at home. Those answering the ads get 
form letters asking for a $3 deposit for 
materials and instruction, with the prom- 
ise the $3 will be returned after $5 has 
been earned. Actually, about 60 cents’ 
worth of supplies is sent, and when the 
work is completed the promoters claim it 
is unsatisfactory. 


Business Footnotes 


One well-known Wall Street bear who 
once made a killing by selling movie stocks 
short has bet $10,000 that the stock market 
will swing upward and begin to assume 
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boom proportions before late March , . 
Government figures show the steel and 
rug-and-carpet industries to be hardest 
hit by the recession . . . One of the biggest 
auto companies is on the verge of laying 
off several thousand more men and putting 
the rest back on full time; the company 
has found share-the-work idea too jp. 
efficient. 





Entertainment Lines 


Three major Hollywood studios are 
rushing movies based on the racket-smasb. 
ing activities of Thomas Dewey, New York 
District Attorney . . . C.L.0O. in Philadel. 
phia has voted a “tune-out campaign” 
against a local radio station to protest the 
firing of an employe; 85,000 C.1.0. mem. 
bers of the area have been told not to 
listen to the station programs . . . Samuel 
Goldwyn is negotiating for General Persh- 
ing’s autobiography, to be used as the 
basis for a picture; Gary Cooper would 
play the A.E.F. commander—at Pershing’s | 
request . . . The British-American broad- 
casting series, “America Speaks,” is headed 
for more publicity; headlines rivaling those | 

x 





Secretary Ickes got should be produced by 


scheduled speakers: Myron C. Taylor of 
U. S. Steel, John L. Lewis. 


Press Notes 


A sale survey by Look, picture maga- 
zine, reveals that the magazine covers at- 
tracting greatest newsstand attention are 
those showing weddings; second best, any 
picture of a girl with a dagger. Look al- 
ready has had two girl-and-dagger covers, 
will have two more before summer . . 
Reason F.D.R. failed to include earnings 
from the sale of his new books among the 
writing profits he'll give to a “public pur- 
pose”: his last two books made almost no 
money . . . A $75,000 libel suit brought 
against The New York World-Telegram by 
the publishers of Liberty, a Hungarian 
daily printed in Cleveland, has been dis- 
missed; the New York court held it isn’t 
libelous to say a foreign-language paper is ' 
subsidized by a foreign government. 


Missing Persons 


Dieudonné Costes, French aviator who 
made the first nonstop Paris-New York 
flight, now runs a successful winter sports 
center in the Auvergne Mountains; is be- 
coming known as a brilliant skier . « - 
Herb Pennock, southpaw who was never 
defeated in any of the five World Series 
games he pitched, now 43, lives in Kennett 
Square, Pa.; plans to return to the Boston 
Red Sox as coach this year . . . Harry 
Thaw, slayer of Stanford White in New 
York in 1906, is nearing 70, now lives at 
Miami Beach, plays bridge every after- 
noon with three elderly women neighbors, © 
visits night clubs occasionally. 
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Harris & Ewing 


Arthur Morgan challenges his rebellious colleagues: Harcourt Morgan and David Lilienthal 





TVA: Directors’ Squabbles 
Finally Break Into the Open 


Arthur Morgan Demands 
Congressional Investigation Into 


Power Policy 


Since 1933 the turbulent deliberations 
of three men have shaped the policies of 
the nation’s largest water-power project. 
Last week internecine strife in the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority became a major 
source of administration embarrassment, 
jeopardized TVA’s future development, 
and threatened to provoke the New Deal’s 
first important scandal. 


Rise of Dams 


The Tennessee Valley’s troubles go 
back to the wartime need of finding do- 
mestic nitrate sources to replace Chilean 
supplies. Authorized as an emergency 
project, Wilson Dam and its power plant 
at Muscle Shoals stood only 30 per cent 
completed at the Armistice. Controversy 
quickly rose up over the nation’s fore- 
most white elephant: some demanded its 
sale; others believed the government 
should abandon the Shoals. Congress fi- 
nally decided to complete construction, and 
by 1925 Army engineers had finished the 
dam at a total cost of $31,000,000. 

Until early New Deal days, the val- 


ley’s hydroelectric possibilities dropped 
out of public consciousness. In 1933, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asked Congress to create 
the Tennessee Valley Authority as an ex- 
periment in power development and eco- 
nomic planning. Within a month, legis- 
lation authorized the project for national 
defense, improvement of navigation, flood 
control, and “other purposes.” 

Work on Norris and Wheeler Dams be- 
gan in the fall of the same year; and 
TVA’s “other purposes,” particularly at- 
tempts to establish “yardstick” power 
costs, quickly made the whole project a 
target for attacks by private utility com- 
panies, conservative public opinion, and 
hostile members of Congress. 


Power Empire 

From Norris Dam to Muscle Shoals 
(see map, page 10), the Tennessee Val- 
ley stretches 652 miles, the river’s level 
falls 498 feet. In that vast watershed, two- 
thirds the size of Great Britain, some 
2,000,000 persons dwell in 1,000 cities, 
towns, and villages. 

To develop the area, the Federal Gov- 
ernment in five years has spent more 
than $150,000,000 on TVA. And from the 
outset, the Authority’s chief activities 
have fallen into three categories—dam 
and power-plant construction, power dis- 


International 


tribution, and erosion and flood control. 
To administer these activities as a board 
of directors, the President in 1933 ap- 
pointed a trio of specialists, men of di- 
vergent backgrounds and personalities. 

For the chairmanship, Mr. Roosevelt 
chose an expert on dam construction and 
flood control—Arthur E. Morgan, civil 
engineer, head of Ohio’s experimental An- 
tioch College, and possessor of a reputation 
for administrative ability. The second ap- 
pointment went to a tough-minded attor- 
ney—David E. Lilienthal, who had learned 
law from Felix Frankfurter at Harvard and 
later helped revise Wisconsin’s public-util- 
ity laws. The third post went to the former 
president of the University of Tennessee 
—Harcourt A. Morgan (no relation to 
Arthur Morgan), expert on agriculture, 
soil erosion, and kindred subjects. 

Lilienthal—with Harcourt Morgan’s 
quiet support—soon found himself at odds 
with Arthur Morgan on a fundamental 
issue: whether, as the chairman insisted, 
TVA should be used simply as a yardstick 
for power rates; or should aim for eventual 
ownership of the valley’s retail distribution 
system. 

In 1936 Lilienthal’s term expired. By 
that time Arthur Morgan so thoroughly 
felt his authority undermined by two-to- 
one votes against his every move that he 
sought the President’s ear with an ulti- 
matum: if Mr. Roosevelt reappointed 
Lilienthal, Morgan would quit. The Presi- 
dent did reappoint Senator Norris’ law- 
yer-protégé, but Morgan remained on the 
board—and the fracture widened. Friends 
had urged him to await some future op- 
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portunity to offer effective opposition to 
his colleagues’ policies. 


Marble 


An incident—at first apparently ir- 
relevant—last year opened the breach for 
Arthur Morgan’s campaign. George L. 
Berry of Tennessee, appointed with the 
President’s unofficial approval to fill a 
vacant Senate seat, sought $5,000,000 in- 
demnity for marble rights he had bought 
in lands later flooded by Norris Dam’s 
waters. 

Before a Federal condemnation commis- 
sion, TVA’s counsel charged that Berry 
and his associates had taken the marble 
leases only to press damage claims against 
the government. Last week the commission 
handed down a sweeping decision: “Each 
and all of the respondents has failed to 
prove that they are entitled to any re- 
ward...” 

Repercussions among TVA’s troubled 
triumvirate were immediate and numer- 
ous. Arthur Morgan issued an indignant 
statement. Charging that during his ab- 
sence his two fellow members had ar- 
ranged for a friendly and favorable set- 
tlement with Berry, Morgan asked for a 
Congressional investigation of TVA. “In 
my opinion the facts fully known to every 
member of TVA since June 1936 con- 
stituted strong, if not conclusive, evidence 
of bad faith—that is, of intent to hold 
up the government.” 

Twelve hours later, three new reso- 
lutions were offered in Congress for the 
investigation of TVA. Rep. Maury Mav- 
erick, proposing a $100,000 joint inquiry, 
summarized the liberal Democratic atti- 


tude: “I’m a friend of TVA but... in 
view of the persistent allegations of dis- 
honesty and malice among the TVA di- 
rectors, we would be foolish if we did not 
investigate.” 

Next day, the President made a move 
that correspondents interpreted as a 
pointed hint for Arthur Morgan’s resig- 
nation and as evidence that the President 
had sided with the other two directors. 
At his Friday press conference Mr. Roose- 
velt released a memorandum which had 
been gathering dust on his desk for six 
weeks. 

Morgan’s two fellow members had writ- 
ten the President Jan. 18 that they could 
no longer work with the chairman; they 
suggested, in effect, that he retire to pri- 
vate life. “In recent months, [his] opposi- 
tion and obstruction have occupied virtu- 
ally his entire time, even to the exclusion 
of his attendance upon board meetings.” 

At the week’s end, Lilienthal released 
news of one important meeting that Ar- 
thur Morgan refused to attend. Lilienthal 
and Harcourt Morgan had voted that 
TVA and communities in the region pur- 
chase existing private companies’ power 
and distribution facilities on a “legitimate 
cost less depreciation” basis. Wendell 
Willkie, Commonwealth & Southern presi- 
dent, who offered to sell TVA the proper- 
ties last January, welcomed the proposal 
with reservations. 

Willkie’s reply clearly pointed to a major 
stumbling block in the path of peace be- 
tween TVA and Southern utilities: lack of 
a mutually agreeable price formula. Lilien- 
thal’s cost-less-depreciation basis would in- 
evitably force the price of utilities far be- 
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Significance 


Two weighty considerations—next fall’s 
elections and a pending $2,000,000 appro. 
priation for Gilbertsville Dam—make 4 
Congressional investigation within the near 
future improbable. Democratic Congress. 
men expect to strike a bargain: pass a res. 
olution authorizing a TVA inquiry but 
postpone actual investigation until the No. 
vember votes are safely counted. On the 
immediate situation, the week’s events 
raised three important questions: 

Will Arthur Morgan resign under the 
constantly increasing pressure? Was Lilien- 
thal’s utility-purchase offer sincere, or sim- 
ply a piece of political strategy—partly to 
increase Morgan’s embarrassment, partly 
to detract public attention from the Berry | 
affair, partly to pass the price-problem 
buck back to the utilities? What are the 
chances that TVA and the Commonwealth 
& Southern companies will ever settle their 
differences? 

Morgan’s friends believe that he is de- 
termined in his fight against the Lilienthal- | 
Norris-Harcourt Morgan faction. Accord- | 
ingly, they insist there’s no chance of his | 
resigning. 

In general, Lilienthal’s offer to buy the 
utilities’ property is apparently a sincere 
attempt to put TVA’s power distribution 
on a practical basis—despite the seeming- ; 
ly insurmountable difference between Li- | 
lienthal’s and Willkie’s ideas on a fair price. 
Chances are that the utilities will be grad- 
ually inched into a vulnerable position by 
two government levies: (1) continued 
threat of parallel TVA transmission lines 
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Power problem: TVA’s sprawling empire 
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and (2) PWA grants to competing munici- 
pal power plants. Eventually the private 
companies may feel forced to take what- 
ever price they can get. 


Baruch Offers 
New Deal Advice 


As the New Deal rounded out its fifth 
vear last week, the business outlook was 
little better than in March 1933. Different, 
however, was President Roosevelt’s atti- 
tude: instead of employing drastic maneu- 
vers to combat depression, he was main- 
taining a policy of watchful waiting. 

Gone with the wind of New Deal re- 
form were most of the conservative ad- 
visers who had contributed to initial re- 
covery. Among the few who had hung on 
was Bernard M. Baruch. Last week even 
he hinted at a faltering faith. 





Advice 

Loyal Democrat throughout his 67 years, 
liberal contributor to party campaign 
funds and to pet projects of the President’s 
wife, “Bernie” Baruch has always received 
a hearty welcome at the White House. So 
it was in a tone of “this hurts me worse 
than it does you” that last week he blurted 
out advice similar to that which he had 
long and unavailingly whispered to Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. 

In the course of lengthy testimony be- 
fore the special Senate Committee on Un- 
employment the financier remarked: “I 
say it with regret, but I would be less than 
candid if I failed to express my opinion 
that unemployment is now traceable more 
directly to government policy than to any- 
thing that business could or should do, 
and that if those policies are not changed 
neither business nor government can ever 
solve this most terrible of all our prob- 
lems.” 

There was no angry rebuke. Baruch’s 
criticisms were more constructive than 
destructive. In general, he urged that the 
administration revise business taxes to 
give “our profits system some leeway,” 
that it assure money stability, get out of 
competition with private enterprise, bal- 
ance the budget, discriminate between 
good and bad holding companies, and stop 
“attacking our existing business system on 
a broad front for the sole purpose of 
breaking it into smaller pieces.” 

Specifically, Baruch recommended 
abandonment of “ambitious attempts” to 
control the production and marketing of 
farm products in favor of a “straight sub- 
sidy” on domestic consumption, and the 
replacement of present social-security pay- 
roll taxes—which encourage adoption of 
labor-saving devices—by a tax “on ma- 
chine hours*or even on gross sales.” 

Among the most ringing of Baruch’s 
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Bernard Baruch, friendly critic 


pronouncements: “If it became clear to- 
morrow that America has definitely chosen 
her traditional profits system, forces would 
be released that would rapidly hasten re- 
covery and reemployment . . . The single 
missing element in a great forward move- 
ment is a feeling of security .. .” 

This was what businessmen had been 
saying for some time. But for Baruch, 
a devoted friend of the President, to say 
it was different. Vastly impressed, Demo- 
crats as well as Republicans nodded grave- 
ly at words that could hardly be written 
off as routine business disgruntlement. 
One Senator summed it up: “The heaviest 
gun yet brought up has been fired at the 


New Deal.” 
Words and Deeds 


The sensation Baruch created so flus- 
tered him that the following day he soft- 
pedaled his testimony—took care to ob- 
serve that business “hasn’t done its share 

. cleaned up its own stable . . . met 
the government people in the fullest spirit 
of cooperation.” 

If Franklin Roosevelt was flustered by 
his old friend’s fault finding, he didn’t show 
it. Casually, the President told a skeptical 
press conference he hadn’t even read the 
testimony—just the headlines. And to the 
second press conference of the week, on 
anniversary day, he insisted “the old ship 
of state is still on the same course.” Re- 
viewing broad New Deal objectives, he 
said they remained the same, some in ac- 
complishment, the rest in anticipation. He 
appeared satisfied with administration 
procedure and ridiculed those who in- 
terpret temporary shifts as_ radical 
changes in policy. 

As Baruch criticized and Roosevelt 
philosophized, these less dramatic but 
more elementary developments punctuated 
the week: 

Antimonopoly: The President said he 
would send Congress his long-promised 
message on the subject but probably not 
next week or the week after. Already it 
was known that the message wouldn’t 
recommend legislation this session—only 
a study to define monopolistic practices. 

Wages and Hours: On two occasions the 
President expressed his desire for “a floor 
to wages and a ceiling to hours” but not 
so emphatically as to indicate that he will 
try to force the issue through at this 
session. 

Aids to Small Business: RFC Chairman 
Jesse Jones urged banks to “cooperate 
with us by originating loans” to small 
business enterprises. On other types of aid, 
however, the President took the attitude 
that the government will help only those 
who help themselves and that “self-help,” 
as Secretary of Commerce Roper expressed 
it, “seems to be well-nigh lacking” from 
the assortment of suggestions winnowed 
from the recent small businessmen’s con- 
ference in Washington. Nevertheless, the 
Commerce Department took steps to set 
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up a special division to help both big and 
little businessmen with their problems. 


Outlook 


Neither these wavelets nor Baruch’s tes- 
timony promised to have much effect on 
the President’s belief that the recession 
may cure itself. But those who know Mr. 
Roosevelt still insist that unless there’s a 
marked pick-up by late April, he may 
yield—in part at least—to the Eccles 
school of advisers: these want a sharp re- 
sumption of large-scale spending, prefer- 
ably in the for-1 of subsidies for private 
construction work. 








Reorganization Bill 
Senate Makes Last Stand 


Against White House Pressure 


For three hours last week Sen. Harry 
Flood Byrd talked fast. Republican Sen- 
ators Nye, Johnson, and Vandenberg 
moved over and took seats on the Demo- 
cratic side near Byrd, lest they miss a 
word of his fact-crammed opening broad- 
side against Franklin Roosevelt’s long- 
delayed bill to reorganize the Federal 
Government. 

The Virginia Senator raked the measure 
from beginning to end, charging that to 
reorganize without paring expenses was 
an empty gesture and that administra- 
tion draftsmen hand-tailored the bill to 
give the President dictatorial powers. 

But though Harry Byrd turned in a 
general indictment of the bill as it now 
stands, he and his fellow objectors knew 
the fight would narrow down to two 
highly involved problems of governmental 
management. 


Should the office of Comptroller Gen- 


eral (so-called “Watch Dog of the Treas-° 


ury”) be abolished, and an Auditor 
General substituted? 

Back in 1921 Congress set up a Gen- 
eral Accounting Office presided over by a 
Comptroller General responsible only to 
Congress. He was to “make an _ inde- 
pendent audit of public accounts.” The 
vaguely drawn bill failed to distinguish 
between “current control” and “audit” of 
expenditures. 

Critics of the present system charge 
that, during his fifteen-year term, the 
first Comptroller General, John R. Mc- 
Carl, walked roughshod over the line di- 
viding control from audit. As an inde- 
pendent agent, McCarl in many instances 
proceeded to audit the government’s books 
before the money was spent, then pass on 
whether the funds could be used for a 
given purpose. As a result, Federal officials 
continually complained at the delay and 
red tape. 

When Mr. Roosevelt worked over the 
draft of his Reorganization Bill, he in- 
sisted on separating control of executive 
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snap this bottleneck by substituting an Auditor General. He would sim- 
ply make an annual report to Congress after the money is spent, leaving 
it to the legislators to decide whether rebukes are warranted. 





expenditures from later audit of those 
expenditures. He reasoned that since the 
public holds him ultimately responsible 
for public money, the officer controlling 
the spending of that money should be 
responsible to him. The President drew 
on private business practices for an 
example, pointing out that no _ corpo- 


ration officer charged with spending 
money has the power to audit his own 
expenditures. 


Therefore, the Reorganization Bill called 
for (1) a White House-appointed Budget 
Director, who would control current ex- 
penditures, and (2) an Auditor General 
to go over the Federal books and make 
an annual report to a Congressional com- 
mittee created to receive the report and 
investigate any alleged irregularities. 

By way of answer, Congressional critics 
claim that any such system of post-audit 
would be like locking the barn door after 
the horse is stolen. 

Should the civil service be extended 
and placed under a single administrator? 

Section 206(A) of the bill: “The Presi- 
dent is authorized to cover into the classi- 
fied civil service any offices or positions in 
any agency of the government .. .” only 
Republicans quarreled with the provision 
—hbecause it gives Mr. Roosevelt power 
to blanket some 300,000 Democratic Fed- 
eral workers into lifetime jobs. 

Most opponents conserved their strength 
for the section which hands authority to 
the President to overhaul the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission itself. Mr. Roosevelt be- 


lieved that more efficient administration 


would be gained by abolishing the present | 
bipartisan three-member board and sub © 


stituting a single administrator with a 
fifteen-year term and a seven-man, non- 
salaried board strictly advisory in capac- 
ity. 

Opposition Senators, including veteran 
champions of the merit system, differ 
violently with the President. They fear 
that one Civil Service Administrator 
would succumb too easily to political 
pressure. 


Strategy---- 





Newsweek Charts | 
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Money Method: 4 Comptroller General now examines questionable © 
Federal accounts before the funds are spent. If he finds irregularities, the | 
money is held up. Critics cry: ‘Red tape!’ The Reorganization Bill would | 


Originally, the coalition of conservative | 


Democrats and Republicans in the Sen- 
ate planned an open, last-ditch fight 
modeled on their successful battle against 
the Supreme Court Reorganization Bill. 
But by last week end they had found the 
new bill’s issues too involved to be dra- 
matized in a way that would arouse pub- 
lic indignation. In the face of strong ad- 
ministration pressure that made the bill's 
passage almost certain, they contented 
themselves with attempts to bargain for 
any compromise they could get. 
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Capital Oysters 


Huey Long would have loved the newest - 


Senatorial fad: “Testing” food and drink. 
It conjures up aromatic memories of his 
Louisiana corn-pone and potlikker per 
formances in the Senate restaurant. 
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The general idea of this game of glut- 
tony is that two Senators debate the merits 
of food products from their respective 
states. They submit their argument to col- 
leagues for arbitration. 

During last year’s special session Sena- 
tors wolfed baked potatoes in a Maine- 
Idaho “contest.” The only expense to the 
“judges” was to their digestions, and the 
fad has returned with a hiccough at this 
session. A fortnight ago the issue was 
cheese, Wisconsin vs. New York. Wiscon- 
sin shaded its rival by supplying free beer. 
Currently the issue is oysters. With Vice 
President Garner among the testers, Sen- 
ator Green of Rhode Island (see cover) 
led off last week. He was to be followed 
this week by Senator Smathers of New 
Jersey, who declaimed on the Senate floor: 
“Taken internally and in proper propor- 
tions, New Jersey’s oysters and New Jer- 
sey’s champagne will enable a man who 
has passed three score and ten to jump 
over a 10-foot fence before breakfast.” 





Roosevelt Doings 


Literature, Diplomacy, Fun, 


Elocution, Politics 


Last fall Frank Walker, Democratic Na- 
tional Committee treasurer, quietly began 
an attempt to raise money for a public 
building to be set up on the Hyde Park es- 
tate of the President’s mother. Object of 
the building, to shelter Rooseveltiana.* A 
fortnight ago Mr. Roosevelt announced he 
had sold documents and commentary to a 
newspaper syndicate and Liberty maga- 
zine. Last week these two apparently un- 
related plans were merged into a single 
picture. 

Nettled at open charges and implications 
that the President was using his position 
for personal profit, the White House, 
through Secretary Steve Early, announced 
that “not a penny” would go to the Presi- 
dent, but that the net proceeds would be 
“devoted to a useful public purpose under 
government direction.” 

Because plans are incomplete and Con- 
gressional authorization necessary, Early 
withheld disclosure of the contemplated 
“useful public purpose.” But the fact is 
that the purpose is to establish a library, 
probably at Hyde Park on land to be given 
by the President after his mother’s death. 
Frankin Roosevelt’s state papers would 
form the nucleus of a collection of docu- 
ments, books, and papers dealing with pro- 
gressive democratic government. 


‘In 1832 a representative of President 
Andrew Jackson paid an official visit to 
the desert domain of Muscat and Oman, 
an 82,000-square-mile strip of the Ara- 
bian Peninsula. Last week Muscat and 
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*Revealed exclusively in Periscope (Sept. 29) . 





Oman returned the courtesy through no 
less a personage than its Sultan, His High- 
ness Saiyid Said ibn Taimur (see cover) . 
After a full dress diplomatic reception at 
Washington’s Union Station, the 27-year- 
old bachelor potentate, swathed in white 
and gold robes and jeweled turban, lunched 
formally with Franklin Roosevelt, whom 
the United States pays only one-third the 
salary Great Britain pays the Sultan. 


“As honor guest at the annual stunt party 
of the Women’s National Press Club, which 
parallels Gridiron Club tomfoolery for 
male correspondents, Eleanor Roosevelt 
saw her husband’s administration lam- 
pooned in skits featuring “Franklin de 
Layno,” “Miss Lotta Business,” and 
“ClOley Temple.” A typical crack that 
convulsed the clubwomen and _ guests: 





Queen Monopoly, seeking a 1940 political 
prophecy, asks: “Magic mirror on the wall, 
who’s the fair-haired boy of all.” The mir- 
ror replies: “This ain’t what you want, I 
ween, but it looks like Snow White Jack- 
son, Queen.” 

The President’s wife laughed good-na- 
turedly, then had the last word in an off- 
the-record talk. A few days prior, Mrs. 
Roosevelt revealed she had been taking 
voice lessons in New York to correct long- 
recognized speaking faults. 


{ “James Roosevelt for Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor” headquarters were opened last week 
in Boston’s Lenox Hotel—the first definite 
step after months of vague talk about 
booming the President’s son for a Massa- 
chusetts office. Sponsors claimed that more 
than 100,000 persons had signed Roosevelt 
petitions in the state. 







Voice of the G.O.P. 


Dr. Frank Starts Ball Rolling 
With Some Catchwords 


“Save us from indulging in catchwords 
when we should be searching for facts,” 
intoned President Glenn Frank of the 
University of Wisconsin in a prayer open- 
ing a session of the Wisconsin Senate in 
1927. 

Last week in Chicago Dr. Frank in- 
dulged in some catchwords that launched 
a search for facts. No longer university 
president, he spoke as chairman of the 
new Republican program committee—and 
as a potential Presidential Candidate. 

Typical of the Frank catchwords flung 
at the New Deal were: “government by 
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‘Secretary Roper’ and little businessmen at the Women’s Press Club 
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hunch,” “the national leadership has been 
playing by ear,” “our economic machine 
is stalled.” The “searching for facts” was 
implicit in his directing his committee to 
undertake “an utterly honest and ob- 
jective audit of the New Deal.” 

This was a new idea for an old device. 
Back in 1919 Republicans organized a 
policy and platform committee whose 
findings cost $150,000, filled many vol- 
umes—and went out the window at con- 
vention time. Willing to have another try, 
the party last December set up the pres- 
ent committee as a compromise on ex- 
President Hoover’s plan for a mid-term 
national convention. 

Like its forerunner, the new committee 
of 217, which held its first meeting last 
week, consisted chiefly of “laymen” who 
are not professional politicians. 

The group agreed to appoint nine re- 
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gional subcommittees and a full-time staff 
of salaried researchers to sound out and 
influence “rank-and-file” opinion. But be- 
yond that the program committee’s pro- 
gram was little more definite than its prin- 
cipal resolution on policy: To ‘keep in mind 
the desirability of a field of common 
thought on which all elements in agree- 
ment with the political and economic 
principles that we consider vital to the 
defense and development of America’s 
free institutions be united.” 

Beyond immediate achievements, how- 
ever, the Chicago meeting aroused specula- 
tion about two futures, the party’s and Dr. 
Frank’s. 

Most of those who should know agreed 
that from now until the fall elections the 
program committee and its subcommittees 
will concentrate on “studying” and report- 
ing on the recession, by far the best .of the 
party’s current issues.* The group prob- 
ably won’t get around to a more sweeping 
program till later. 

As for Dr. Frank, his clear-cut domi- 
nance of the meeting recalls the light boast 
Mrs. Frank once made to Heywood 
Broun: “Of course, Glenn is eventually go- 
ing to the White House.” 





In Again, Out Again 


Rollie (Hard-Rock Roy) Rector found 
life harsh and uncomfortable in the State 
prison at Huntsville, Texas. He dreamed 
of a softer existence in the Federal Peni- 
tentiary at Atlanta. 

Rector talked the matter over with two 
fellow prisoners who waited trial for a 
Federal offense—a bank robbery at St. Jo, 
Texas—and persuaded them to swear he 
had been their partner in crime. 

The plan worked—except for one hitch. 
Hard-Rock Roy was sent not to Atlanta 
but to the most dreaded Federal prison, 
Alcatraz. 

A short stay at Alcatraz was enough for 
Rector. He applied for a pardon, saying 
he had perjured himself and that he had 
been in jail on the day he supposedly com- 
mitted the Federal crime. 

But there was a hitch here too: a torna- 
do had destroyed his proof, the sheriff’s 
records in Huntsville. Finally, the prisoner 
recalled that he had married while serv- 
ing his Texas sentence, and State marriage 
records substantiated his alibi. 

Last week in Washington, Attorney 
General Homer Cummings dispatched a 
special messenger to the White House with 
a request for Rector’s pardon. If the 
President obliges, Hard-Rock Roy will 
return to serve out his original twelve- 
year sentence in the uncomfortable Hunts- 
ville jail. 





*Latest poll by Dr. George Gallup’s Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion indicated Re- 
publican gains of about 85 House seats, mostly 
from populous Eastern seaboard and Great 
Lakes districts. 


Jackson’s Successor 
‘Folklore of Capitalism’ Gets 
Still More Publicity 


Both wings of the Democratic party in 
the Senate—conservatives and New Deal- 
ers—last week voted to confirm Robert H. 
Jackson as United States Solicitor General. 
Though many of the old-line Senators who 
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New trustbuster: Thurman Arnold 


said “Aye” violently oppose Jackson’s 
belligerence toward big business, they 
theorized that as chief active prosecutor 
he would be too busy trying Federal cases 
to instigate suits against large business 
combinations. Carrying their theory far- 
ther, they hoped a “safe” man might suc- 
ceed Jackson as assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of antitrust cases—and that 
thus finis would be written to the admin- 
istration’s trust-busting campaign. 

But the day following the vote, these 
conservatives’ hopes wilted. Attorney Gen- 
eral Homer Cummings announced he had 
offered the antitrust job to “a very dear 
friend of mine”’—Thurman W. Arnold. 

Some Senators knew Thurman Arnold 
as a former member of the Wyoming Leg- 
islature. Others recalled that he had served 
a trick in 1936 as special assistant to 
Homer Cummings in tax and antitrust 
matters. A well-informed few knew that 
currently Arnold holds a job as law profes- 
sor at Yale. But almost all Senators con- 
nected Arnold’s name with authorship of 
recent books “debunking” popular political 
and economic shibboleths, “The Symbols of 
Government” and “The Folklore of Capi- 
talism” (Newsweek, page 44, Feb. 28). 





Quotations 


Sensing a spirited debate over Arnold’s 
confirmation, Senators pulled the satiric 
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“Folklore of Capitalism” from _ thei 
shelves. Flipping the pages they foun 
such comments as these: 

Of the Supreme Court reorganizatioy 
plan’s defeat: “A way of taking away 
from a great popular majority the fruits 
of their recent victory at the polls.” 

Of antitrust laws: “The antitrust Jay 
did not prevent the formation of some of 
the greatest financial empires the worl 
has ever known . . . all based on the fun. 
damental notion that a corporation jg 
an individual who can trade and ex. 
change goods without control by the goy. 
ernment.” 

Senatorial apprehension didn’t lessep 
when an anonymous Justice Department 
official casually described Arnold 4 
“tougher than Jackson.” 


Ty e > . A 
But most of Washington’s professional | 
though | 
Arnold’s appointment showed the inflv. | 


guessers predicted that, even 


ence of the liberal Jackson-Cohen-Corcor. 
an group, the professor’s own reputation 


as a “regular” Democrat would help him 7 


clear the hurdle of Senate confirmation. 
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‘Wandering Leper’ 


Dr. H. E. Hasseltine, director of the 
United States Marine Hospital at Car. 
ville, La., and Dr. Victor G. Heiser, presi- 
dent of the International Leprosy Asso- 
ciation, sailed on the Italian liner Conte 
di Savoia last week to attend the Fourth 
International Leprosy Conference at 
Cairo, Egypt. 


By coincidence the day before, on a 7 


dismal lower Mississippi River mud flat, 
death came to an old man who, in his 
own small, fumbling way, did as much as 
either of the famous scientists to improve 
the lot of lepers in America. 
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“What have I got, doctor, leprosy?” | 


More than 25 years ago John Ruskin 
Early of North Carolina asked a Wash- 
ington public-health official that grim 
question and at once found 
clamped under lock and key. Soon after- 
ward, through an erroneous medical re 
port, Early went free and embarked ona 
weird odyssey that won him worldwide 
notoriety as “the Wandering Leper.” 

Six times Early either gave himself 
up or was caught by health officials. In 
each case he escaped and started on im- 
promptu educational tours, distributing 
pamphlets and handbills that urged bet- 
ter care for lepers. 

In the year 1918 Early made his most 
spectacular and fruitful escapade. A Com 
gressional committee in Washington was 
indifferently considering a bill to make 
the leper colony at Carville, La., a Fed 
eral leprosarium. Suddenly the door 


himself | 
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opened, and Early walked in. “I am John - 


Early, a leper at the colony at Carville!” 
Committee members tumbled over one 
another in frantic retreat. Shortly after 
that the bill passed. 
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Woe in the West 


Ocean Winds Blow Disaster 


to Southern California 





Southern California boosters cite 
Weather Bureau statistics as proof of one 
of their most impressive claims: that there 
are 355 sunny days each year in the Los 
Angeles region. But in five days last week 
rain poured down at a rate that allowed 
native sons only to claim grimly that they 
had had the most weather in the shortest 
time. Before another sunny day arrived, 
the worst flood in state history had spread 
death and ruin over an area of 30,000 
square miles. 

Primary cause was a freak shift of air 
masses over the Pacific Ocean. Slipping 10 
degrees south of their normal course, at- 
mospheric depressions that usually carry 
moisture to the Pacific Northwest carried 
it into the Coastal Sierras instead. In turn, 
unusually warm temperatures caused rain 
at high altitudes. The region’s topography 
did the rest. Rising sharply only a few 
miles from the coast, the mountains form 
a spectacular backdrop for the Los Angeles 
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region. Between, sloping farm and orchard 
land forms a short horizontal drainage 
basin, adequate for the average annual 
15-inch rainfall. Last week, 14 inches fell 
in five days. 

In the mountains, the protracted storm 
boosted rainfall records to new highs, and 
flood appeared with the speed and force 
of an avalanche. Down dry canyons rushed 
the water, hurling before it earth and 
boulders. Rivers rose, seeped across farm- 
land, villages, and highways. Through five 
of California’s southernmost counties the 
torrent carried wreckage. From Ventura, 
70 miles north of Los Angeles to San Juan 
Capistrano, 170 miles south, the yellow 
stain of mud spread itself half a mile out 
to sea. 

Headlines carried ominous reports to 
the rest of the country: Railroads cease all 
service . . . Power lines down, city in 
darkness . . . Highways impassable .. . 
Planes carry food to isolated families .. . 
10 die as bridge collapses . . . 20,000 home- 
less. 

For movie producers, the flood provided 
a fresh publicity angle: fans, anxious for 
their favorite stars, were reassured by 
tales of Gypsy Rose Lee, strip-tease artist, 
removing her evening gown and wading to 





Rain in California 


safety when her car was trapped by water; 
of Franchot Tone, who arrived at his 
studio in a baker’s truck, late because the 
baker had other deliveries to make; of 
Leo Carillo, who spied a drowning man in 
a flooded river, successfully lassoed him 
to safety on the first throw. 

With Californian optimism, Los An- 
geles’ Mayor, Frank Shaw, broadcast re- 
assurance to the nation: “We have not 
suffered a major disaster in any sense of 
the word.” Receding waters brought re- 
spite to harried millions but gave the lie 
to Mayor Shaw. As data trickled in over 
damaged communication lines, the toll of 
destruction mounted—hundreds of citrus 
groves washed out, 10,000,000 feet of tele- 
phone wire to be restrung, an $8,000,000 
highway loss in Los Angeles County alone, 
200 bridges were gone, uncounted homes, 
automobiles, and livestock had been de- 
molished. 

This week, while survivors still searched 
for their dead, the work of rehabilitation 
got under way. As Mayor Shaw put it, 
Los Angeles was “smiling and facing for- 
ward.” The engineers and Red Cross sur- 
veys put it this way: the flood had killed 
400 people and had probably cost 
$60,000,000. 
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On trial: Nikolai Bukharin . . . 
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Prosecutor: Andrey Y. Vishinsky 


Russia: Pattern Stands Out 
in Series of Purge Trials 


Each New Session Brings 
Something More Frightening to 
Public’s Attention 


The Nobles Club is a building with an 
imitation-Greek facade—now made squat 
by surrounding skyscrapers—where the 
Moscow nobility drank and danced. Bol- 
sheviks use it for two dismal rites. 

In the great ballroom, called the Hall 
of Columns, great heroes (like Lenin and 
Maxim Gorky) lie temporarily in state 
after death. 

In an old supper room on the floor 
above, where the light blue walls are still 
capped by a frieze of dancing nymphs and 
frivolous gilt chandeliers give light, men 
accused of treason to their country face 
hard-eyed military judges. 

The third great “demonstration trial” 
in nineteen months started there last week. 
Among the 21 who filed in behind soldiers 
with fixed bayonets, three had once stood 
at Lenin’s right hand: Nikolai Bukharin, 
philosopher and popularizer of Communist 
theory; Alexis Rykoff, Lenin’s successor 
as President of the Council of Commissars; 
and Christian Rakovsky, Bulgarian-born 
fighter and diplomat. Of the others, some 
until a few months ago had been com- 
missars, vice commissars, or rulers of So- 
viet Republics. 

Prosecutor Andrey Vishinsky—an op- 
position Menshevik when most of the 
Bolsheviks he prosecutes fought the 1917 
revolution—has made a reputation in these 


trials for suavity and an unhurried, ironic 
touch. Last week his famous composure 
got a jolt from nervous, chubby Nikolai 
Krestinsky, former Vice Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs. Twenty defendants ad- 
mitted everything in the _ indictment. 
Krestinsky alone said in a timid voice: 
“Tt’s not true.” 

No previous trial had produced such a 
surprise. (Only those who have confessed 
are tried in public.) Vishinsky snapped 
questions at other prisoners: three said 
Krestinsky was as guilty as they. At this, 
the defendant pushed forward to the micro- 
phone on the front rail of the prisoners’ 
box: 

“T deliberately perverted my evidence to 
the prosecutor in the preliminary examina- 
tion because I did not believe that if I 
talked as I am talking now it would get 
to the ears of our country’s rulers.” 

But the following day Krestinsky pro- 
vided a second surprise—retracted his de- 
nial. “Yesterday, under the pressure of 
shame .. . and also because of illness, 
said that I was not guilty. I now plead 
guilty to all my crimes.” 

Leon Trotsky is the archdemon of the 
Stalin purge. (One “confession” at the 
trial said the plotters had sent him $1,000, 
000 since he was exiled in 1928.) From his 
present haven in Mexico, Trotsky’s bitter 
comments on the Moscow spectacle are 


syndicated to American newspapers. Mat. * 


2, in a piece written before the trial 
started, he scooped the world on Kres 
tinsky: “In this new trial we may expect 
some improvement over those preceding 
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) it. The monotony of the breast beating of 
the accused in the first two trials produced 
a suffocating impression even among the 
nbber-stamped “friends of the USS.R.’ 
That is why it is possible that this time 
we may see some of the defendants, in obe- 
dience to their assigned roles, deny their 
alpability, in order to confess their guilt 
ter under cross-examination.” Morning 
papers printed his forecast, afternoon edi- 
ions the news of Krestinsky’s denial. 


Murder Plot 


Arkady P. Rosengoltz, until recently 
Commissar of Foreign Trade, leaned on 
the rail of the prisoners’ box and, as though 
discussing an interesting book, told of a 
plot concocted less than a year ago to as- 
sassinate Stalin and seize the Kremlin. 
Krestinsky, composed by now, backed him 
| up. They said Marshal Michael Tukhach- 
' esky had planned the coup d’etat: the 
continued purge had convinced him the 
time had come for action. Officers of the 
Kremlin guard were in the plot. The date 
was set for the middle of May. Stalin ap- 
pointed Tukhachevsky to represent the 
country at the coronation of King George 
VI May 12. The Marshal couldn’t refuse 
without arousing suspicion and postponed 
the coup. May 8, Tukhachevsky was trans- 
ferred from Moscow to a province, in dis- 
grace. One month later he and seven other 
generals were shot after a secret trial. The 
only previous explanation had been that 
they plotted with Germany. This was the 
| first mention in any of the three trials of a 














' definitely organized plan to kill Stalin. 


smiled back: 


TR ae 


Philosopher 

Bukharin, a little man with a goatee 
and the manner of a village priest, re- 
fused to stop being a philosopher even in 
the witness box: “I want to say a few 
words about the theoretical aspect.” Vish- 
insky snapped: “I am interested in crim- 
inology, not ideology, now.” Bukharin 
“There is no criminology 
without ideology.” 

But later he admitted everything—plots 
with Trotsky and foreign espionage agents 
to give other nations Soviet territory; in- 
ternal revolution; even a fantastic plan to 
capture the entire Communist Party Con- 
gress. In fact, the charges against Buk- 
harin went back to 1918, when he and 
Lenin were so close that people called 
him “heir apparent.” Last week he ad- 
mitted having then plotted to arrest Lenin 
and also Stalin. 


{ Proving plots isn’t the object of the 
trials. Like the others, the third session 
last week did nothing to explain such mys- 
teries as wholesale confessions. But it did 
help clarify the growth of a pattern in the 
series. The 1936 Zinovieff-Kameneff trial 
hit at moral degenerates; last year’s em- 
phasized industrial sabotage and began to 
hint at foreign plots; the latest develops 
the theme, with frightful embellishments. 


Austrian Hamlet 


To Be or Not to Be a Nazi 


Plagues Interior Minister 


The citadel of Nazism in Austria is a 
strip of three provinces—Upper Austria, 
Styria, and Carinthia—across the center 
of the country. An impoverished peasantry, 
a disgruntled lower middle class in the 
towns, and a salting of Protestant com- 
munities hostile to Austria’s traditional 
Catholicism make up the party strength. 
Nazis claim 90 per cent of the people in 
all three provinces. More objective esti- 
mates grant them above 50 per cent, com- 
pared with 35 per cent for the whole coun- 
try and less than 25 per cent in Vienna. 

Curbing the unbottled Nazi enthusiasm 
in these provinces has been one of Chan- 
cellor Kurt von Schuschnigg’s main wor- 
ries since the Feb. 12 Berchtesgaden agree- 
ment with Hitler forced him to lift the 
ban on the party. For a pacifier he has had 
to rely largely on his new pro-Nazi Min- 
ister of the Interior, Dr. Arthur Seyss- 
Inquart. 





Graz, capital of Styria, threatened to 
march on Vienna in spite of three bat- 
talions of infantry and nine fighting planes 
sent to stop them (Newsweek, Mar. 7). 
Seyss-Inquart hurried to the scene. Since 
the mere fact of his presence—‘“the repre- 
sentative of our Leader, Adolf Hitler”— 
invited the outburst he officially came to 
stop, he issued an order forbidding demon- 
strations and went by back streets to the 
home of Prof. Armin Dardieu, 38-year-old 
chemistry teacher who is local Nazi boss. 

But, despite the verboten, a parade 
started at dusk. Torches reddened windows 
and stirred the shadows on the knoll where 
the famous Graz clock tower stands. Brown 
shirts which had been in moth balls since 
the party was outlawed marched with new 
ones rushed in from Germany. Local po- 
lice melted away. Fifteen thousand voices 
roared the marching song “Today all Ger- 
many is ours, tomorrow we will own the 
world.” No such Nazi show had been put 
on since the days before the 1934 putsch 
in which Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss 
was killed. The New York Times corre- 
spondent G.E.R. Geyde described the spec- 
tacle: 

“Blazing fanaticism was written on ev- 


Globe 


Austria: propaganda with a paint brush 


Seyss-Inquart is an individual of split 
allegiances. He wears the official label of 
Nazi party man in the Cabinet, yet is a 
devout member of the Catholic Church, 
which naturally opposes the Nazis. He 
takes party orders from Berlin and at the 
same time is one of the few persons on 
an intimate footing with the austere and 
lonesome Chancellor Schuschnigg. 


Parade 


Last week the same fate that dressed 
Seyss-Inquart as a Brown Shirt Hamlet 
dumped him into a situation where vacilla- 
tion proved the best weapon. Nazis in 


ery face to a degree almost terrifying to 
the sober onlooker. One saw it in the taut 
facial muscles, blazing eyes, clenched fists, 
and rigid stamping legs of the goose-step- 
ping Storm Troop lads, but no less in the 
frenzied eyes of the women and older men, 
humble middle-class people for the most 
part, hungry-looking and clinging to these 
strange new slogans that, shouted loud 
enough, were bound to bring them into 
the promised land of prosperity.” 


Authority 
At first Catholic Seyss-Inquart declined 
to join Professor Dardieu at a window. 
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Then Cabinet Minister Seyss-Inquart— 
peering through the heavy spectacles with- 
out which he is helpless—looked out on the 
lewbreakers. Suddenly an ultra-smart 
Storm Troop halted, thrust to the Nazi 
salute, and bellowed ‘Horst Wessel,” the 
German Nazi anthem. Party Member 
Seyss-Inquart shot out a hand in an- 
swering salute. 

That pacified the hotheads—and gave 
the Minister enough authority by the week 
end to avert a second crisis without re- 
sort to dramatics. The new one threatened 
at Linz, capital of Upper Austria. Here 
Nazism, heightened by the presence of the 
“shrine” of Hitler’s birthplace (Braunau) , 
is stronger even than in Styria. The Linz 
party designated Sunday as “Greater Ger- 
many Day,” ordering special trains and 
trucks to bring 100,000 to the 
Seyss-Inquart forbade it. Satisfied with his 
behavior at Graz, the local leaders obeyed. 


show. 


Upshot---- 


During the week anti-Nazi opinion crys- 
tallized behind Schuschnigg. Peasant lead- 
ers offered help, and labor made the same 
offer provided the Chancellor would let it 
organize on an equal footing with Nazis. 
And Major Emil Fey, once Schuschnigg’s 
rival, offered to revive the Heimwehr, the 
political army which fought Nazism _be- 
fore 1934. 

The obvious danger from a clash of 
Nazi enthusiasm and this growing hostility 
is that it would provoke interference from 
Germany. German newspapers have grum- 
bled at both Schuschnigg and Seyss-In- 
quart, but so far Hitler has preferred re- 
straint. Violent interference would jeopard- 
ize chances for an Anglo-German agree- 
ment, which now seems a possibility. 


Austria: propaganda 


Goering Threatens 
Czechoslovakia’s Premier 


Returns Bluff for Bluff 


Since Adolf Hitler’s Reichstag outburst 
of Feb. 20, when he warned that the 
10,000,000 Germans living on the Reich’s 
borders under other flags dare not be 
“maltreated” with impunity, cartoonists 
have had a lot of fun playing with the map 
of Europe. With a little imagination, they 
convert Germany into a hungry face. Ger- 
man Silesia is the nose and upper jaw; 
Bavaria provides the molars; and Austria’s 
Nazis complete the inferior maxillary with 
a set of incisors, bicuspids, and canines. 
Thus equipped, ravenous Germany is 
shown gulping down a carrot. The carrot 
is Czechoslovakia. 

Last week Field Marshal Hermann Wil- 
helm Goring startled jittery Central Eu- 
rope with a declaration that the Reich Air 
ager to fight 
—miay find its first use in protecting Ger- 
man minorities on the borders. This was 
a new threat at both Austria (7,000,000 
Germans) and Czechoslovakia  (3,000,- 
000), where apprehension every 
moment.* 

The multi-uniformed Goring, clad in 
sull another flashing array of military 


Force is now ready and 


grows 





*David Stern’s ultraliberal New York Post 
this week began publication of a 16,000-word 
document purporting to be a secret paper cir- 
culated among German Army officers. It 
charged that Hitler had made it impossible for 
Germany to win the next war since he split 
the country with his paganism campaign, an- 
tagonized friendly states like Britain, and 
shipped to Spain vast amounts of war material 
—including 550 planes. 
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Authenticated 
y a e 
General Géring says... 


tailoring to mark his elevation to marshal’s 
rank and sporting a new baton just pre- 
sented him by the Fiihrer, spoke as the 
Reich Air Force celebrated the third an- 
niversary of its official birth. 

“You flyers know that the time may 
come when you may have to make good 
this word of our Fiihrer,” boasted Hitler’s 
chief lieutenant. “Terrible will be the re- 
sult when the command for attack comes. 
Boundless will to fight animates our air 
force. Anxious as we are for peace, as a 
weapon we tingle with eagerness to show 
our invincibleness in action . . . Our air 
force . . . is the sharpest imaginable wea- 
pon of war.” 

But Prague refused to be bullied. In a 
speech to a wildly cheering Chamber of 
Deputies, Premier Milan Hodza_bluffed 
back: 

“If we are to be faced by the necessity 
. . . Czechoslovakia will defend, defend, 
defend herself!” 

Hodza expressed willingness to negoti- 
ate with his belligerent neighbor, but only 
on a footing of perfect equality. The Pre- 
mier has been promoting an understanding 
among the Central European countries 
which would lessen their dependence on 
the great powers and ease pressure from 
Fascist-democratic rivalries. Last week he 
diplomatically urged King Carol to settle 
the long-standing feud with Hungary—to 
begin by withdrawing objections to Hun- 
garian rearmament. 


Significance---- 


Czechoslovakia is a land of natural 
magnificence, of thrifty and picturesque 
people. Its chief products are world- 


famous: shoes, and the two things that 
have given the town of Pilsen renown— 
beer and the great Skoda armament works. 
The army is the best-equipped small force 
in Europe. 

To Hodza’s thrice-repeated vow of re- 
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... his planes are ‘the sharpest imaginable weapons of war’ 


sistance two factors gave teeth. First, Gen- 
eral Krejci, chief of staff, recently asserted 
that army strategy is based on plans to 
hold out against any sized invader for a 
short time—a strategy that even includes 
removal of the Skoda works to less vul- 
nerable points inland. Second, after Hit- 
ler’s Reichstag speech, France reasserted 
that her army will live up to her treaty 
and help Czechoslovakia in case of in- 
vasion (see Newsweek, Mar. 7). 





rrr 


Niemoeller ‘Freed’ 


Pastor Martin Niemidller, audacious 
Lutheran challenger of Nazi church re- 
strictions, was convicted by an emergency 
court last week of inciting to disobedience 
to the state. He was fined $800 and sen- 
tenced to seven months’ “honorary im- 
prisonment” in a fortress—which in Ger- 
many means jail de luxe, with good food, 
wine and beer, and even servants. Every- 


body thought the Nazis were easing 
church restrictions. But— 
The secret police, remembering how 


Adolf Hitler wrote “Mein Kampf” (the 
Nazi bible) while serving a luxury term in 
the fortress of Landsberg-am-Lech in 1923, 
made sure that the hard-hitting wartime 
U-boat hero would have no chance to 
grow a great oak from a little acorn. Nie- 
moller had already spent eight months in 
jail awaiting the long-delayed trial, so he 
was excused from the fortress part of the 
sentence. But the Gestapo immediately 
took him into “protective custody”— 
oldest trick in the bag of dictatorship 
—and shipped him to the notorious 
Sachsenhausen concentration camp. He 
can do no preaching or propagandizing 
there, 

Frau Niemiller collapsed when she heard 
of the re-arrest. She and her six children 
hever expect to see the submarine pastor 
free again. 


Britain Bargains 


and Builds Planes 


Last week a frown wrinkled Arthur 
Neville Chamberlain’s tired, aging face— 
he’ll be 69 Mar. 18—as he listened to Lord 
Perth, the tall and stooping British Am- 
bassador to Rome. Three weeks ago the 
Prime Minister had told the House of 
Commons that Benito Mussolini would 
withdraw the major portion of his troops 
from Spain before negotiations for an 
Anglo-Italian pact opened. Anthony Eden 
had resigned—he didn’t believe such prom- 
ises. 

Now it seemed the idealistic ex-Foreign 
Secretary had been right. Mussolini, Perth 
hinted, would continue to play for time, 
reduce his forces only slightly, and give 
Britain nothing until his demands had 
been satisfied. Although the House of 
Commons had just confirmed Chamber- 
lain’s appointment of Lord Halifax as new 
Foreign Secretary, the Prime Minister 
none the less feared a Parliamentary re- 
volt if he submitted to such Black Shirt 
blackmail. 

From No. 10 Downing Street the Pre- 
mier hurried two doors down to No. 12, 
which contains the offices of the party 
whips. By next day these faithful wheel 
horses had buttonholed most Conservative 
M.P.’s and asked them if the Commons 
would support Chamberlain should he 
open negotiations regardless of the Spanish 
deadlock. 

To their surprise the whips found that 
even die-hard M.P.’s thought another sur- 
render to the Duce might overthrow the 
government. Chamberlain sent Lord Perth 
back to Rome, supposedly with instruc- 
tions to be firm on Spain and adamant 
about Mussolini’s most “impossible” de- 
mand—naval equality in the Mediterranean. 


Wirepulling 

The Prime Minister also set the long- 
moribund Spanish nonintervention com- 
mittee to functioning again, and Italy, 
France, Russia, and Germany again agreed 
to withdraw proportionate numbers of 
volunteers from each side. But next day 
Rome restored the committee to its normal 
state of discord by demanding the im- 
mediate closing of Spain’s land frontiers. 
Since this would cut off the overland routes 
by which the loyalists receive supplies— 
and not interfere with Franco’s largely 
sea-borne imports—Paris and Moscow 
promptly rejected it, and the committee 
once more wearily adjourned. 

Meanwhile Chamberlain tested the other 
string to his diplomatic bow by having his 
Berlin Ambassador, Sir Nevile Henderson, 
open conversations with the Fiihrer’s new 
Foreign Minister, Joachim von Ribben- 
trop. But, according to Parliamentary gos- 
sip, Hitler’s terms were even more “im- 
possible” than Mussolini’s. He not only 
wanted back all the Reich’s prewar colo- 
nies but also “advised” London to censor 
British newspapers “wild rumors 
about Germany have been poisoning the 
atmosphere.” 


whose 


Airplanes 

Laborites formerly opposed the rearm- 
ament program, but the aggressiveness of 
Fascist countries has changed their minds. 
About the only cheering news for them 
last week was another boost in arms ap- 
propriations. Budget estimates for the next 
fiscal year showed $1,707,000,000 for arms 
—an increase of $349,000,000 over last 
year and the biggest armaments expendi- 


ture since the World War.* The lion’s 





*Similar per capita expenditure, after mak- 
ing adjustment for higher American prices. 


would cost the United States approximatels 
#9 000,000,000. 





Harris & Ewing 


Britain wants 10,000 
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share went to the navy: %618,000,000, 
which will provide for the construction of 
two new battleships (plus the five now 
building), seven cruisers, and an aircraft 
carrier. Next came the air force with 
$557,000,000 to give Britain an eventual 
10,000 planes. Close behind was the army 
with 8532,000,000—enough for thorough- 
going mechanization. 

This week Chamberlain told the House 
of Commons that unless his negotiations 
succeed, Britain’s arms bill will become 
even more staggering. He also publicly 
warned the dictators not to make im- 
possible demands: “We shall not cease 
our efforts for peace ... but that does 
not signify our willingness to purchase 
peace today at the price of peace here- 
after . . . For the preservation of democ- 
racy I would fight and I believe the 
people of this country would fight!” 





Significance 


Just before calling the 1935 general 
election, Stanley Baldwin invoked sanc- 
tions against Italy, heaped praise on Gene- 
va for the League-conscious British public 
—and won overwhelmingly. The following 
month he announced the Hoare-Laval deal 
for giving Mussolini half of Ethiopia. 

Last week it seemed evident that Cham- 
berlain was taking a leaf out of his prede- 
cessor’s book. If the Prime Minister can 
negotiate “reasonable” agreements with 
Rome and Berlin and revive Mussolini’s 
four-power pact idea, he can stage a gen- 
eral election with the campaign cry that 
he has saved Europe’s peace. 





Spain 
Sea Battle Diminishes 


Franco’s Blockade Chances 


The land fighters seemed exhausted in 
Spain last week. Air activity was up to 
normal—Fascist planes strafed Barcelona 
ten times. But the real news came from 
the sea. 

At 12:45 a.m. Sunday the loyalist fleet 
—cruisers Libertad and Mendez Nujfez, 
and three destroyers—sighted the silhou- 
ettes of seven advancing hulls: Franco’s 
crack 10,000-ton cruisers Canarias and 
Baleares, with the 8,000-tonner Almirante 
Cervera and four smaller ships. 

As if by common consent, both fleets 
changed their courses. But an hour and a 
quarter later, they found themselves face 
to face once more—and this time they had 
no choice but to open fire. Later, head- 
lines described the clash as “the greatest 
naval engagement since Jutland,” but 
what actually took place in the darkness 
80 miles off Cartagena remained obscured 
by censorship and propaganda. 

The insurgents had the advantage of 
sixteen 8-inch and eight 6-inch guns, 
against loyalist batteries of fourteen 6- 


inch guns. But before the Fascists could 
get the range, government destroyers had 
launched twelve torpedoes. One struck the 
Baleares, which burst into flame. Fearing 
a like fate in the darkness other ships of 
both fleets turned and fled. 

In the morning six loyalist planes re- 
turned and sank the drifting, burning 
Baleares with 550-pound bombs. British 
ships picked up 400 of its 765-man crew. 
And the loyalists jubilantly noted that 
Franco’s chances of setting up an effective 
sea blockade are now slimmer than ever. 





Turmoil in Japan 


Whole Nation Is Aroused 
Over Mobilization Bill 


Inflammatory Fascistic posters _ blos- 
somed all over Tokyo one night last week, 
denouncing members of the Diet who are 
fighting the government’s new and drastic 
general mobilization bill. Next, reaction- 
aries staged a march on the Diet to dem- 
onstrate for the bill. That fizzled out. 
Then four ruffians of the “patriotic bully” 
type invaded the bedroom of 73-year-old 
Isoh Abe, leader of the Social Mass party 
and father of baseball in Japan, berated 
him as a leader of fence sitters, and bru- 
tally clubbed him. That was too much. 
Tokyo leaders had their hands full trying 
to squelch the scandal of a quarrel during 
a national emergency—the war in China. 

Angry legislators not only bombarded 
the bill all the harder, but demanded im- 
peachment of Home Minister Nobumasa 
Suetsugu for permitting such reactionary 
bullying tactics. It was pointed out that 
Abe and his followers, opposed to Fascism 
in general, had indicated willingness to 
back the totalitarian mobilization bill. 


— 
a 


Admiral Suetsugu, known as “strong 
man” of the Cabinet and as a potential 
Premier, was austere at first but softened 
up as bitterness increased. He ordered a 
sweeping man hunt for Abe’s assailants 
and had the offending posters covered with 
placards merely arguing for the bill, 

As the measure went to bill doctors jn 
committee, the government faced two other 
discouraging facts: determined Chinese 
counterattacks have been slowing up the 
war; and at home peasants have been 
grumbling more and more over high rents 
and depleted man power (the army jg 
largely drawn from the farming districts), 


* Late in January, a Japanese sentry at 
Nanking slapped John M. Allison, third 
secretary of the American Embassy 
(Newsweek, Feb. 7). Late in February, 
Japanese sentries at Shanghai slapped 
James Edward Walsh of Ripon, Wis., a 
businessman, and made him scrub floors 
(Newsweek, Feb. 28). Last week a Japa- 
nese sentry slapped Grace Bradley of San 
Diego, Calif., teacher at St. Mary’s Hall 
Episcopal School in Shanghai, when she 
was slow in opening her book bag for 
search. 





Canadian Fascists 


Seattered Factions’ Drive 


for Harmony Stirs Parliament 


In Montreal, last week, for the first 
time Canada’s Fascist leaders—hitherto 
divided into as many quarreling factions 
as were Adolf Hitler’s followers in 1922— 
sat down amicably in conference. From 
Manitoba, great wheat and cattle province, 
came one William Whittaker. Ontario, 
center of Canadian industry, was repre- 
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The Clever Chinese: When Japanese infantry took the Pengpu ar 
base, they found their aviators had been wasting bombs on straw decoys. 
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International 


Premier Hepburn of Ontario 


sented by another unknown, Joseph Carr. 
But the dominating figure was Canada’s 
most publicized Fascist: Adrian Arcand, 
young, handsome French-Canadian editor. 

The triumvirate ignored the greatest 
cause of discord—how to attain their ob- 
jective—and hopefully announced that 
henceforth they would all work together 
for “a corporative state.” None the less, 
this seemingly sterile agreement so fright- 





» ened Canadian M. P.’s that Liberals, La- 


borites, and Conservatives clamored for 
“union”. to combat the menace. 





Background---- 


The center of Canadian Fascism is Que- 
bee, second most populous province and 
73 per cent of French descent. The 65,000 
Frenchmen taken over by Britain in 1763 
have increased to 2,270,000, and a century 
and a half of British rule has failed to up- 
root their nationalism. To these pious 
Catholics—mostly small farmers living in 
snug valleys—a clerical Fascisnr like Aus- 
tria’s would mean a chance to combine 
their nationalism, Catholicism, and con- 
servatism. 

Yet despite last week’s national con- 
ference, the three regional leaders in Que- 
bee Province remained split by old differ- 
ences. Adrian Arcand is the most power- 
ful, claiming 85,000 followers, and he 
is also the most violent—he advocates 
direct action and trains his men for 
street fighting. 

But many Catholics prefer Paul Bou- 
chard, round-featured and former Oxford 








student, who wants a separatist clerical 
Quebec. Pale and cold-mannered, he 
doesn’t ordinarily urge violence. 

The third leader is also a clerical: Al- 
fred Charpentier, Federation of Catholic 
Workers chief, whose supporters fervently 





proclaim that the “C.1.0. puts Jesus Christ 
aside.” 


{The Canadian radicals, however, at 
present think the greatest danger to their 
cause comes not from Quebec’s fire-eaters 
but from Ontario’s hard-boiled Premier, 
Mitchell Hepburn. Although elected as a 
Liberal, “Mitch” broke last year’s C.1.0. 
strikes with relish and fulminated heartily 
against “outside agitators.” (After a re- 
cent survey of Dominion Fascism, Duncan 
Aikman, veteran American reporter, con- 
cluded: “A man can be fired for reading 
a union newspaper . . . nearest thing to a 
corporate state in our continent.”) 

Supposedly, the power behind Hepburn 
is Clement McCullagh, young Irish-de- 
scended publisher of The Toronto Globe 
and Mail. Ex-newsboy, bank clerk, and 
stockbroker, McCullagh reputedly gained 
most of his wealth and influence by re- 
organizing the jumbled affairs of William 
Wright, millionaire mining king. An old- 
fashioned eccentric, Wright sometimes ne- 
gotiates big deals at the kitchen table of 
his brick house, clad only in his night- 
shirt. Because of his association with 
McCullagh, reporters sometimes darkly 
refer to him as a “mastermind.” 


Mexico and Oil 


American and British Firms 





Put in Tight Corner 


For thirteen days last Spring a walkout 
paralyzed Mexico’s British and American 
oil industry. Only after President Lazaro 
Cardenas intervened would the 18,000 
strikers go back to work. He promised 
them that a Federal arbitration board 
would investigate the industry’s books, 
then grant the “largest concessions finan- 
cially permissible.” Just before Christmas 
the board announced its award: an annual 






wage increase of from $7,200,000 to $12,- 
000,000, social benefits, and some share in 
management. The oil companies, protest- 
ing their inability to make ends meet under 
such conditions, thereupon appealed to the 
Mexican Supreme Court. 

In a dingy third-floor Mexico City room 
last week, company representatives and 
workers bearing red and black union flags 
tensely awaited the court’s verdict. Justice 
Xavier Icaza, admitting prejudice in favor 
of the workers, announced his withdrawal 
from the decision. The other four justices 
stayed—and voted unanimously to uphold 
the arbitration board’s award in favor 
of the workers. Relieved and triumphant, 
the workers chattered loudly during the 
entire four-hour reading of the opinion. 

Company executives immediately reas- 
serted their “financial inability to accept 
the decision” but reiterated willingness to 
grant some concessions. Aware that re- 
fusal to comply would empower the gov- 
ernment to take over oil operations, they 
began emptying offices of personal belong- 


ings. 








Significance 

The oil companies still hope the govern- 
ment will finally compromise with them. 
This optimism rests on their belief that the 
time is not ripe for Cardenas to advance 
his long-heralded campaign to “Mexican- 
ize” industry and limit the tax-paying 
ability as well as the profits of foreign 
enterprise. The national treasury, drained 
by the expensive agrarian program, has no 
spare funds for running the oil industry 
and wouldn’t get more than 1,000,000 
pesos from all oil-company funds in Mexi- 
can banks. 

Nevertheless last week’s court decision 
left the oil firms unpleasant immediate 
alternatives: comply with demands they 
insist cannot be met, or run the risk that 
Cardenas will let them abandon the $450,- 
000,000 investment, then try to let or- 
ganized labor run it. 
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Mevico’s high court: Icaza (second from right) dodved the oil case 
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Music Hath Charms 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Let anyone put on a play laid in 
an imaginary kingdom with the men in 
uniform and the women in silks and 
satins and the reviewers are pretty sure 
to say that it would have been a lot 
better with music. They 
are usually right. First, 
because the average ex- 
hibit of the species enjoys 
a lack of quality that 
music would help to con- 
ceal and, secondly, be- 
vause the mythical-king- 
dom play, for all the fact 
that it once in a very 
great while is fairly satis- 
factory without music, is 
nevertheless so inextrica- 
bly bound up in theatri- 
“al prejudice with music that, when 
music is missing, the feeling is as vio- 
lated as it would be if Gorky were scored 
or if Strindberg were augmented with 
Follies girls. 

In Save Me tue Wattz, Katharine 
Dayton has attempted to modernize 
Graustark by bringing in a dictator who 
falls in love with the Princess Flavia. 
She has attempted all this with a 
straight face which now and again tries 
desperately to save itself by talking a 
little satire out of the corner of its 
mouth. The result is akin to listening to 
a recitation of the words of a blues 
song by a singer who has lost her voice. 
The very title of the play belies its 
scorelessness. With scenery that, in one 
character’s observation, “looks like the 
Waldorf,” with a wealth of uniforms 
and costumes that makes Lehar appear 
in comparison like Erskine Caldwell, 
and with a purple moon glowing over 
the green and gilded palace terrace, the 
curtains go up and down to the tune of 
admiring Ahs and Ohs from the audi- 
ence but that, unfortunately, is hardly 
enough tune to relieve Miss Dayton’s 
libretto. For a libretto it is and remains, 
whatever she may fancy to the contrary. 
Her love scenes are sheer saxophonic 
sentiment; her comedy relief is straight 
out of Cole Porter’s “Jubilee”; and her 
whole plot scheme is the Castoria that 
the children of musical comedy have 
cried for from the days of the old Ca- 
sino Theatre. There is a rumor that 
George S. Kaufman did some work on 
the script. I doubt it. However, that line 





of the portrait painter’s to the effect 
that he has painted all the dictators 
from Stalin to Sam Goldwyn makes 
me a bit suspicious. 

Leo G. Carroll, Mady Christians, and 
Jane Wyatt, as the King, 
Queen, and Princess, take 
the acting honors from a 
company including Laura 
Hope Crews, John Em- 
ery, Reginald Bach, and 


Arnold Korff. 


Eisa Maxwell, noted 
in history as the author 
of the line, “Now is the 
time for all good men to 
come to the aid of the 
party,” and famous as the American 
Samaritan who in these days of world 
upheaval and dire distress has saved 
visiting Eufopean royalty from starva- 
tion with carloads of scrambled eggs 
and sausages, enters the week’s scene as 
the sponsor of a musical revue contrived 
by Leonard Sillman and called Wuo’s 
Wuo. There are some amusing skits in 
it, notably one burlesquing the staging 
methods of “Our Town,” another show- 
ing the effect of a Hindu fakir’s nec- 
romancy on an American business 
office, and a third travestying a stand- 
ard old-time vaudeville act. There 


International 


Elsa Maxwell 


. are also some that are much too long 


and not very amusing. If Miss Maxwell 
had exchanged places with Sillman, had 
herself contrived the revue and let Sill- 
man merely sponsor it, I have no doubt, 
in view of her celebrated virtuosity in 
the line of entertainment, that it would 
have been twice as good as it is, par- 
ticularly in the department of music. 
For Miss Maxwell, whose taste in music 
is popularly supposed to begin and 
end with the tonal masterpieces pur- 
veyed by café orchestras, is not only 
herself an accomplished musician but 
knows considerably more about the sub- 
ject than the innumerable contemporary 
lay authorities who have difficulty in 
distinguishing between oeuvres Mayer- 
beer and oeufs Meyerbeer. 


| weekly conclusion THere’s AL- 
ways A Breeze, by Edward Caulfield. 
In critical conclusion: No. 
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Lenten Play Broadcast 


The National Broadcasting Co.’s Red 
network at 5 last Saturday greeted Lent 
with a throwback to the theatre of pre- 
Elizabethan England. NBC engineers jp. 
stalled a microphone in the nave of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York’s huge Gothic temple of Episcopalian. 
ism. Bishop William T. Manning led off 
with a talk on “Drama and the Church.” 
Then, in the medieval mood conjured by 
the cathedral’s organ and 60-voice boys’ 
choir, seventeen actors enacted “Every- 
man,” exemplar of all morality plays. 

This allegorical play is best described by 
its own prologue: “Here beginneth a 
treatise how the High Father of Heaven 
sendeth death to summon every creature 
to come and give account of their lives in 
this world .. . ” Second in a series on the 
theatre’s development from Greek to 
modern, “Everyman” will be followed by 
productions typifying their own periods: 
“The Great Magician,” “Tamburlaine,” 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “The 
School for Husbands,” “The School for 
Scandal,” “The Silver King,” “Playboy of 
the Western World,” and a still unchosen 
contemporary American work. 





More Toscanini 


Last November NBC _ spread cheer 
among music lovers by starting a series of 
Saturday night classical broadcasts led by 
top-rank guest conductors. Symphony fans 
rejoiced still more when that grizzled dic- 
tator of the baton, Arturo Toscanint, con- 
sented to conduct from a studio. 

The maestro’s legerdemain with the 
NBC orchestra bemused the severest crit- 
ics, and devotees tuned in on the all- 
Wagnerian program last Saturday, his 
eleventh and last performance, with antici- 
patory regret. But NBC cheered them 
anew: President David Sarnoff announced 
that Toscanini will return in October—has 
signed a three-year contract calling for at 
least twelve broadcasts a year. And in 
addition, he may take the NBC orchestra 
on tour. 





SCREEN 


Map Asout Music (Universal): With 
her third film Deanna Durbin reaffirms her 
claim to screen importance and is re 
warded with her first puppy-love interest 
(Jackie Moran). A widow (Gail Patrick) 
forced to maintain her status as a Holly- 
wood glamour girl hides her daughter 
Gloria (Durbin) in a Swiss school. The 
child keeps her mother’s secret but, for 
want of a parent to brag about, invents 
a father and writes herself letters retailing 
his heroic exploits in the African jungle. 
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Little girls being what they are, Gloria’s 
fraud is about to be exposed when a visit- 
ing English composer (Herbert Marshall) 
js pressed into parental service. Although 
this sentimental story lacks the originality 
that distinguished “100 Men and A Girl,” 
Norman Taurog has directed it with a 
canny blending of humor and _ pathos. 
Marcia Mae Jones, Arthur Treacher, Helen 
Parrish, William Frawley. 


Gaiety Girts (London Film): In addi- 
tion to Jack Hulbert, ingratiating English 
comedian and dancer, this unpretentious 
musical offers a pleasant score and a sur- 
prisingly fresh variation of the studio-worn 
fable about the show that must go on. 
Patricia Ellis, Arthur Riscoe. 


Merrity We Live (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): In producing a worthy successor 
to “Topper” (his first feature-length film) , 
Hal Roach has assembled a talented cast 
and passed up plot in favor of rampant 
comedy and the foibles of an eccentric 
family. The peak of idiocy in the Kil- 
bourne household is easily achieved by its 
mistress (Billie Burke)—a trusting dim- 
wit with a weakness for rehabilitating 
tramps. 





ARTS 


W. R. Hearst’s Empire: 
Publisher Decides to Give up 
His $15,000,000 Art 


William Randolph Hearst will be 75 next 
month. Last year he began tying together 
the loose ends of his publishing empire by 
dropping his beloved New York American 
and several other newspapers. Last week 
Joseph V. Connolly, head of Hearst’s King 
Features syndicate, announced his boss 
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had decided to turn most of his vast 
$15,000,000 art collection into cash. 

Dealers in this country and abroad im- 
mediately swamped Parish-Watson, Inc., 
of New York, the selling agents, with de- 
mands for details. But the liquidation 
process will be slow: Parish-Watson has 
been cataloguing the collection — since 
December, and the job is nowhere near 
finished; the last piece probably won’t be 
sold within five years. 


Esthete 

Hearst’s peculiar acquisitive twist made 
him the world’s most lavish buyer of art 
objects—in quantity, if not quality. First 
he himself, then his agents roamed Europe 
picking up samples of every period in every 
country. His newspaper underlings had or- 
ders to keep him informed of every art 
sale, wherever held and however small. 








Newsphotos 


Hearst collection: one of the many rooms in his four-story art 
warehouse in the Bronx; (above) Fragonard’s ‘Mlle. Adeline Colombe’ 


His appetite was insatiable. He crammed 
armor, pottery, tapestries, paintings, 
sculpture, carvings, silver, and furniture 
into his multiplex New York apartment 
and his pseudo-feudal duchies at San 
Simeon and Wyntoon, Calif., and at St. 
Donat’s Castle, Wales. He doted on 
Gothic art, and such masters as van Dyck, 
Fragonard, Rembrandt, Hals, and Rubens. 
He would even dismantle an entire me- 
dieval church and ship it to America. 

Even his museum-like mansions couldn't 
absorb the whole conglomeration. At San 
Simeon he filed photographs of every ob- 
ject he had acquired; when he felt the urge 
for change, he would rip out a room, con- 
sult his files, and rebuild it with whatever 
pleased him. Left-overs he kept in five 
warehouses, the largest of which covered 
an entire block in the Bronx. 

The first hint that Hearst was preparing 
to sell out came last November. A London 
dealer sold 87 of his pieces of Tudor, 
Stuart, and Early Georgian silver for 
$108,320. 

In announcing the sale last week, Con- 
nolly made no bones about the motive: 
“When [Hearst] 
will have to pay inheritance taxes on some 
$15,000,000 worth of these objects, unless 
he makes other disposal of them. It is his 
intention to leave many to his family, to 
give liberally of them to museums, and to 
sell a considerable part, in which case his 
family will have to pay inheritance taxes 
only on about $5,000,000 of art objects.” 


passes on, his estate 


Fete ttt al 


Behind the Golden Curtain: 


Secrets of the Metropolitan 


by an Opera Critic 


Four kinds of people go to the opera: 
fanatics, middle-of-the-roaders, historians, 
and “unregenerate belittlers.” So theorizes 
Howard Taubman, New York Times as- 
sistant music critic, in Opera: Fronr Anp 
Back,* published last week. But even 
people who don’t haunt the opera will 
enjoy the human stories in this book. 
Some of them: 


“ Met orchestra members complained to 
Manager Gatti-Casazza that Conductor 
Arturo Toscanini called them unendurable 
names. “Gentlemen, what can I do about 
it?” Gatti asked. “You should hear what 
he calls me!” 


© When the famous Emma Calvé’s bloom- 

ers came flopping down during a perform- 

ance, a dowager snapped: “If they were 
. . ° ” 

clean, it was intentional. 


*{ A young woman singer reminded Artur 
Bodansky that he had several times told 
her to go to hell. “But,” remonstrated the 
Met’s No. 1 conductor, “you didn’t go 





*372 pages, 115,000 words. Illustrations, in- 
dex. Scribners, New York. $3.75. 
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there.” “No.” said the candid damsel, “I 
was afraid I'd be late to rehearsal.” 


© Galli-Curci’s answer to her critics: “I 
have made $1,000,000 singing off pitch, 
and I won’t spoil it now.” 


© One time, after an act of “Tosca,” Maria 
Jeritza and Beniamino Gigli took curtain 
calls together. The soprano thought the 
tenor hogged the footlights: when the cur- 
tain went down she kicked him in the slats. 
Gigli struck her face. When the great gold 
curtain went up again, a weeping Jeritza 
appeared alone. “Gigli,” she sobbed to an 
audience of 3,000, “he has not been nice 
to me.” 





Value 


Taubman knows the Met from the 
gloomy depths of the cellar under the 
stage to the rehearsal studios above its 
rococo ceiling. He describes in detail the 
complex business of opera production—se- 
lection, staging, rehearsals, coordination of 
the singers, orchestra, ballet, chorus, and 
supers. Though “Opera: Back and Front” 
contains much valuable new information 
on opera production, most readers will ad- 
mire Taubman as a raconteur rather than 
as a researcher. (And an appendix of 
candid-camera shots helps.) 

The fanatics and historians will scan 
Taubman’s accounting of costs, about 
which the Met is traditionally close- 
mouthed; middle-of-the-roaders will un- 
derstand opera better and like it more: 
and “unregenerate belittlers” will find 
abundant new ammunition in the racy, 
slyly malicious anecdotes. 





Spectrum and Children: 


Finger Painting Helps Show 


What They See in Colors 


Hundreds of North American children 
last week rejoiced in the fact that their 
paintings actually were hanging in a gal- 
lery on Fifth Avenue, New York. From 





44 states and Canada, boys and girls rang- 
ing in age from 3 to 18 had sent 1,138 pic- 
tures to the third annual “Young America 
Paints” show at Rockefeller Center. 

The exhibit was like a spectrum run 
amuck. The youngsters used every color 
to depict everything from the Spanish 
civil war to Charlie McCarthy and 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Critics considered 
the children’s directness and strength a 
sure sign of healthy, vigorous American art. 

To young visitors, the most engrossing 
part of the show was the group of “finger 
paintings,” and at a long table at one end 
of the gallery they tried it themselves. 
They spread a teaspoonful of color across 
a sheet of wet paper. Every touch of finger 
or palm left a design in white against the 
colored background. Among the finger 
paintings displayed were “Moses in the 
Bulrushes,” and “Where the Mermaids 
Live” by girls of 41% and ten respectively. 

Finger painting is the invention of Ruth 
Faison Shaw, North Carolina-born teacher 
and psychologist. Running a kindergarten 
in Rome seven years ago, she experimented 
to find a paint which wouldn’t harm chil- 
dren’s skin or ruin their clothes—and at 
the same time would enable them to give 
their artistic impulses uninhibited expres- 
sion. She found a tempera-like substance 
that filled the bill, brought it to New York 
in 1932, and sold it to Binney & Smith, 
paintmakers, who marketed it. 

After years of watching children paint, 
Miss Shaw concludes: “Problem children” 
use lots of green; girls of the clinging-vine 
type go in for yellow; those who specialize 
in purple are creative and learn languages 
quickly; well-balanced boys use blue, ex- 
cept when they’re painting something 
feminine—then they use red. 





€ Public-school art directors throughout 
the country officially sponsor “Young 
America Paints,” to which no admission is 
charged. Bills for the huge show are footed 
by Binney & Smith, whose vivacious, 64- 
year-old art director, Marie Falco, planned 
the first exhibition. 
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Glenn Cunningham: 
World’s Fastest Man Lives to 
Run Another Day 


Glenn Cunningham was invited to Han- 
over, N.H., last week for the ambitious 
purpose of producing the fastest mile ever 
run anywhere by any man. That the Qg- 
year-old Kansan achieved the goal with 
an unprecedented time of 4 minutes 
4 4/10 seconds seems incredible on the 
face of it—but there were contributing 
causes. 

The track in Dartmouth’s gymnasium 
is laid out on cinders and is therefore un- 
usually springy. Highly banked, the boards 
are acknowledged to be as fast as any in 
the world. So the Cunningham lungs 
would breathe only the purest of air, 
Dartmouth undergraduates refrained from 
smoking. In front of Cunningham, at 
various handicaps, were stationed a half- 
dozen runners—like mechanical rabbits. 
Their job: to lure the champion to a fast 
pace—and obligingly get out of his way 
when he wanted to pass. Every little de- 
tail that the human mind could think of 
was arranged for Cunningham’s benefit— 
except temperature, a bit cooler than he 
likes it. 

Well aware of his opportunity, Cun- 
ningham ate nothing for six hours prior 
to the race. Then he warmed up with a 2- 
mile dogtrot—twice his usual practice 
romp. 

The result of all this careful preparation 
was a miraculously speedy gallop, satis- 
factory in all ways but one. The 4:044 
time hasn’t the slightest chance of being 
recognized as world’s record because the 
International Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion, the track’s Supreme Court, does not 
consider indoor records. 

Cunningham will have to do his stuff 
outdoors to lift the crown from Sydney 
Woodersen, London bank clerk, who last 
August ran the mile in 4:06.4. 


Finger paintings: ‘Where the Mermaids Live’ and ‘Moses in the Bulrushes’ 
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Winner: Don McNeill defeated... 


Indoor Tennis Produces 


a 19-Year-Old Candidate for 
U.S. Davis Cup Team 


Followers of tennis are now resigned to 
the fact that Don Budge, the nation’s 
foremost net expert, will turn pro after 
defending the Davis Cup this summer. 
That will elevate Robert Riggs, now No. 
2, into the No. 1 spot. But who, then, will 
be the United States’ second player? 

The results of last week’s National In- 
door Championships gave a clue. He may 
be William Donald (Don) McNeill, a 19- 
year-old Oklahoma boy now attending 
Kenyon College in Ohio. 

On the boards of New York’s Seventh 
Regiment Armory, McNeill swept all op- 
ponents aside with dynamite serves, base- 
line nicking drives, and angled volleys. He 
justified the praise heaped on his shoul- 
ders at Forest Hills last summer when he 
nearly upset Baron Gottfried von Cramm.* 

McNeill won his semifinal match from 
Gregory Mangin in straight sets—largely 
because the four-time winner of the in- 
door title had trained only two weeks 
for the tournament and was paunchy. In 
the finals, the new Davis Cup hope wore 
down Frank Bowden 9-7, 3-6, 6-4, 7-5. 
Wayne Sabin, the one player who might 
have beaten MeNeill, had previously 
wrenched his knee stretching for a ball 
and lost to Bowden. 





History 


The first indoor tennis championship 
ever held in the United States was won 
on the same Seventh Regiment courts in 
1900 by J. A. Allen. Since then the hot- 
house game has grown slowly—though its 
rules are exactly the same as outdoor 
tennis. 





*In Berlin last week police arrested von 
Cramm, charging him with violation of para- 
graph 175 of the Criminal Code—a section deal- 
ing with “sexual irregularities.” 
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Frank Bowden, who eliminated .. . 


The chief objection to indoor tennis is 
the lack of attractive spots in which to 
play it. In tennis capitals like Chicago 
and New York, high rents and building 
costs prevent clubs from acquiring the 
needed large areas and from limiting 
them solely to the one game. So indoor 
tennis is generally played in poorly lit 
armories. 

As a result, many top-flight outdoor 
stars have shied away from the indoor 
game. Tilden bothered to win the national 
indoor title only once—in 1920. The most 
skillful of all indoor players was probably 
Jean Borotra of France, who won the 
United States title in 1925, 1927, 1929, 
and 1931. 

In Borotra’s country, indoor tennis is a 
big-time sport. On garage and factory 
roofs in Paris, 25 up-to-the-minute courts 
have been constructed—with perfect light- 
ing, comfortable dressing rooms, and club 


lounges for spectators. In the United 
States, indoor tennis remains a stepchild 
—just one of the winter’s six racquet 
games. The others: 


{Court Tennis: Oldest, most compli- 
cated, and most exclusive of court games. 
Played with a drunken-looking racquet 
and cloth ball in a $100,000 enclosed con- 
crete court (110 feet long, 38 feet wide) 
spotted with obstacles and a drooping 
net. 


{| Badminton: Like lawn tennis but played 
on a smaller court (44 feet long, 17 feet 
wide) over a net almost twice as high. 
Equipment: a frail, thin racquet and a 
shuttlecock (goose feathers attached to a 
kidskin-covered cork) . 

{ Racquets: Little-known game played in 
a $60,000 concrete enclosure (60 feet long, 
30 feet wide). No net. Much like hand- 


ball, but with a long-handled, small- 
headed racquet—instead of the glove- 
covered hand—and a_ rubber pellet 


smaller than a golf ball (Newsweek, 


Mar. 7, 1938). 


"Squash Racquets: Easiest of all court 
games. Resembles racquets but is played 
on a smaller court (32 feet long, 18% 
feet wide) with a slow, black rubber ball 
and a bat with a slightly shorter handle. 


"Squash Tennis: Similar to squash rac- 
quets, but with a larger racquet head, a 
ball twice as fast as a tennis ball, and a 
court 32 feet long, 17 feet wide. Too 
speedy for most people. 


_— sore 





Horse Racing 


On Samuel D. Riddle’s Louisville farm, 
Man o’ War is quietly munching oats and 
siring possible future champions. Most 
famous horse that ever lived, “Big Red” 
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... Wayne Sabin, the favorite, who twisted his knee 




















is now a 2l-year-old has-been; but his 
shadow last week dominated the winter’s 
two richest races. 

At Hialeah Park near Miami, War Ad- 
miral, Man o’ War’s four-year-old son, won 
the $50,000 Widener stakes in a canter, 
by a length and a half. 

In the $100,000 Santa Anita Handicap 
near Los Angeles, Stagehand—trained by 
Man o’ War’s former jockey, Earl Sande— 
upset Seabiscuit, the favorite, in a photo 
finish, by a nose. 





Old Man’s Game 


Sixteen years ago, two Englishmen— 
W. R. Chamberlain, farmer, and George 
New, postmaster—arranged a golf match 
“to the death.” Every Thursday they 
would meet on the Littlecote course, 70 
miles west of London—until one or the 
other died. Chamberlain was 59; New, 50. 

They put up a silver jug for the ultimate 
winner or his heirs, and they gambled a 
halfpenny (1 cent) a point. Each hole 
counted a point; a birdie, 6 points; an 
eagle, 12 points. If either arrived late on 
the first tee, he sacrificed 5 points. Week 
after week, year after year, the two men 
met. At the beginning, New had all the ad- 
vantage. Two years ago he increased his 
margin to 900 points. Chamberlain, how- 
ever, refused to give up: “There’s still 
plenty of time to catch him.” 

Last week New died—66 and still 479 
points ahead. 


{In London the reputation of Joseph P. 
Kennedy as a straight shooter soared. 
Playing his first round of golf since ar- 
riving in Britain, the new American Am- 
bassador last week scored an ace on the 
1206-yard second hole at Stoke Poges. 





LAW 


Wife Beater Beaten 


A Maryland law dating from 1882 pre- 
scribes flogging with a cat-o’-nine-tails for 
“brutal” wife beaters. Two weeks ago 
Judge J. Abner Sayler of Baltimore 
Criminal Court sentenced Clyde Miller to 
twenty lashes and six months’ imprison- 
ment for beating his wife’s face into a pulp. 

With all the ceremony that attends an 
electrocution or hanging, Sheriff Joseph 
C. Deegan last week executed the flog- 
ging sentence in the gloomy main corri- 
dor of Baltimore’s ancient city jail. Sixty 
male witnesses, including reporters, stared 
as the sheriff marched Miller to a plat- 
form, had him strapped to the black 
cross-arm whipping post, snatched a gray 
blanket off his bare back, and swung the 
heavy cluster of leather thongs. Miller 
whimpered, groaned, sobbed, and sagged 
as great red welts rose on his back. Then, 
guards took him to the jail hospital with 
painful but not severe injuries. 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Progressive: Dr. John Dewey 


Recalling two other floggings he had ad- 
ministered, the last in 1931, Sheriff Deegan 
remarked: “I think this fellow took on 
worse than the others.” 

Mrs. Miller, her face still hideously 
swollen, turned disappointedly from the 
jail door and went home. She had been re- 
fused admittance to “hear the whip hit 
his body and hear him beg for mercy.” 





Offense vs. Crime 


In 1933 Charles E. Mitchell, former 
chairman of the National City Bank in 
New York, faced a criminal charge of de- 
frauding the government by an attempt to 
evade $728,709 in income taxes. He was 
acquitted. 

Three years later, however, a Circuit 
Court of Appeals ruled that, despite the 
acquittal, Mitchell must pay the tax. 

This week the Supreme Court ruled 
that Mitchell must also pay a $364,354 
penalty for his tax-evasion attempt. 

Importance of the decision: it estab- 
lished the principle that although a jury 
may clear an alleged tax evader of crim- 
inal charges of fraud, the government can 
still collect the penalty as well as the tax 
in a civil suit. 





‘Colossal Effrontery’ 


In Brooklyn County Court a petty 
burglary case had been tried and was in 
the hands of a jury when the prosecutor 
had a “hunch.” Consulting court records 
he found that Juror No. 12, Martin Solo- 
mon, an auctioneer, had pleaded guilty to 
a perjury charge in 1935. Apprised of this, 
Judge Peter Brancato summoned the jury, 
declared a mistrial, and bellowed at Solo- 
mon: “Yours is an exhibition of colossal 
effrontery! You perjuror! How dare you sit 
on a jury? Get out of here!” No. 12 “got.” 
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‘Essentialist’ Group 
Urges Pupils Be Coddled Less 
and Taught More 


In Atlantic City, N.J., 24 educators’ so. 
cieties last week ended their nine-day 
series of conventions in a climactic furor. 
With more or less calm, the 12,000 dele. 
gates at the first week’s sessions had 
taken bitter criticism from businessmen, 
psychologists, and each other (News. 
WEEK, Mar. 7). But later meetings 
brought up an issue that has been bum. 
ing in a good many teachers’ minds— 
progressivism. 

Before the American Association of 
School Administrators, a band of edu. 
cators announced they had organized the 
“Essentialist Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Education.” They pointed out 
that the American elementary-school pu- 
pil knows far less than his European con- 
temporary and that “ours is apparently 
the only country in which the expansion 
of the universal school has not been 
paralleled by a significant decrease in the 
ratios of serious crime.” 

The essentialists insisted they knew 
where the fault lay: “The progressives 
have turned the American education sys- 
tem to the ability of the lowest class of 
morons ... Children are given soft soap, 
sugar-coated pills . . . [Progressivism is] a 
pernicious movement to indoctrinate im- 
mature learners in the interests of a spe- 
cific social order.” 

To combat the progressive “heresy,” 
the E.C.A.E. offered a manifesto of 
twenty “Essential Means and Ends of 
American Education.” The gist of their 
platform was a return to the old-time 
rigid standards, systematized discipline, 
and the three R’s. 

Two leading progressive spokesmen 
quickly struck back. At a banquet the 
same evening, Dr. John Dewey of 
Columbia University observed that the 
faults of which essentialists complain 
“have been accentuated because of the 
failure of the type of education which 
this new essentialist group seems to rep- 
resent.” Dr. William Kilpatrick, also of 
Columbia and Dr. Dewey’s chief sup 
porter, held up the opposition to scorn: 
“This is the same sort of reactionary 
movement that always springs up when 4 
doctrine is sweeping the country. The 
astonishing thing is . . . that it is so small 
and on the whole comes from such it 
conspicuous people.” 


Significance---= 

The convention had ended before most 
of the delegates had time to voice opinions 
on the 
fight. Essentialism represents the first or- 


ganized plea for a return to traditional 
teaching technique, but it seems unlikely 
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that it will do much to halt the steady 
owth of the modern method. 

Dr. Dewey introduced progressivism in 
America as an adaptation of the prin- 
ciples of Frébel and Rousseau. His follow- 
ers believe children learn best by their 
own experience: give the student oppor- 
tunity for expanding interests, and _ his 
mind will follow spontaneously; confront 
him with new situations and he will solve 
them for himself; uninhibited curiosity, 
rather than any code of rewards or pun- 
jshments, gives the pupil his maximum 
incentive. 

This credo has converted thousands of 
teachers. The official body of the faith- 
ful, the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion (9,000 members), spends more than 
$500,000 a year in research. Today, more 
than 150 colleges and hundreds of ele- 
mentary schools are holding tests of the 
progressive system. 





‘Affected and Effeminate’ 


In the current issue of American Speech, 
J. M. Steadman, professor of English at 
Emory, reports curious results of a survey 
conducted at the Atlanta university. A 
majority of students found “affected” such 
words or terms as: abdomen, ablutions, 
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cease, ascertain, am I not?, cinema, cogi- 
tate, chastisement, charming. They found 
“effeminate”: abhor, adorable, darned, di- 
vine, gobs, goody, stunning, thrilling, pre- 
cious, oodles, ducky, gracious, cunning, 
cute, and love. 

Professor Steadman concludes: “The 
student would far rather be taken for an 
illiterate than for a teacher of English 
... The fear of appearing conspicuous is 
much stronger than the fear of appearing 
trite, unduly slangy, ungrammatical, or 
provincial.” 





Little Red Schoolhouse 


“New York’s school system does not 
go back to the horse and buggy era. It 
belongs to the day of the painted In- 
dians.” 

In an interview last week, Dr. Luther 
Gulick thus summed up results of his two- 
year survey of New York State’s schools. As 
research director of a special committee of 
five headed by Owen D. Young, the spe- 
cialist in administrative problems reported 
to the Board of Regents that the most 
populous state in the union still has 6,000 
little red schoolhouses. These one- and two- 
room schools, 400 of them serving less than 
four pupils apiece, are scattered through 





Acme 


For ‘private prayer’: New York World Fair’s Temple of Religion 


the 8,000 tiny, self-governing school dis- 
tricts into which the state was divided in 
1812. 

With the coming of modern transporta- 
tion, some consolidation of districts and 
schools took place. But not enough. Dr. 
Gulick and his committee—who in a few 
months will also report on their study of 
curricula—recommend that the present 
crazy quilt of 8,000 districts be consoli- 
dated into 400 or 500 larger districts with 
centralized schools. 


“| During the week New York City also 
surveyed its schools. Asking the State Leg- 
islature for a $200,000,000 bond issue for 
construction of new buildings, the city 
Board of Education reported that 195 
schools—20 per cent of those now in use— 
were dangerously obsolete. Six have been 
in use since 1849; eleven others were also 
built before the Civil War. 





RELIGION 





Temple of Religion 


An awe-inspiring, actual-size replica of 
the Temple of Angkor-Vat dominated the 
successful French Colonial Exposition of 
1931, and the temples of Fascism and 
Communism are outstanding monuments 
at the current Paris World Fair. One of 
the highest and most beautiful buildings 
at New York’s 1939 show will be a $300.- 
000 Temple of Religion, the management 
announced last week. Gardens covering 
50,000 square feet will surround the 150- 
foot modernized Gothic tower, in which 
no services will be held—it will be dedi- 
cated simply to “rest, meditation, and 
private prayer.” 





Respect for the Saint 


Some wearers of the green are apt to 
forget, on the 17th of March, that Patrick 
was a holy man who had greater things to 
his credit than merely ridding the Ould 
Sod of snakes. With this in mind, John J. 
Sheahan, chairman of arrangements in 
New York, last week decreed no swing 
music or jazz shall excite the marchers on 
St. Patrick’s Day. The 165th Regiment’s 
brass band, and the dozens of others com- 
ing after it up Fifth Avenue, will play 
familiar march tunes and any or all of 46 
Irish melodies. 





SCIENCE 





The Rejuvenation Mirage 


The hormone testosterone, a chemical 
product of the male sex glands, was first 
made synthetically in 1935. Soon after, 
experiments showed the secretions played 
a vital role in the development of a deep 
voice, hair on the face, and other char- 
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acteristics more directly associated with 
the sex life of the normal male. 

Last week Drs. Samuel Vest and John 
Howard of Johns Hopkins University re- 
ported work on seventeen men whose 
bodies, either because of old age or disease, 
weren’t producing sufficient quantities of 
testosterone. After injection of the hor- 
mone, some patients found their beards 
growing faster and their voices deepening. 
Others regained lost sexual activity. 

The treatment has one _ important 
“catch”: the patients may have to keep 
on using testosterone—and it isn’t known 
how this might affect their general health. 





Duck’s Dilemma 


The Technology Review reports an un- 
usual scientific experiment that had abso- 
lutely no practical value. A chemist had a 
tub of water to which he added a wetting 
agent—a substance that combines readily 
with oil and grease. Then he put a duck in 
the tub. If a floating body is made small 
enough, and its weight is unchanged in 
the process, it will sink. The wetting agent 
took the oil off the duck’s feathers and, 
in effect, decreased its waterproof volume. 
As a result, Donald splashed about help- 
lessly, emitted a few desperate quacks, 
and sank up to the neck. 





Wide World 


On cancer: Dr. H. S. Burr 


Of Mice and Power 


All matter, whether metal or human 
flesh, is composed of electrically charged 
particles. In animals the electricity can be 
measured by sticking electrodes into the 
skin and noting the needle deflections of 
a supersensitive voltmeter. 

In the latest issue of The American 


Journal of Cancer, Drs. H. S. Burr, G. M. 
Smith, and L. C. Strong of Yale Univer- 
sity announced that such an instrument 
enabled them to foretell the start of cancer 
in mice. Working on the general theory 
that diseases cause a change in the elec- 
trical output of ailing cells, they took 39 
mice susceptible to breast cancer—offspring 
of generations of cancerous parents—and 
found the electrical force across their 
chests averaged about 18/10,000 of a volt. 
But before the animals developed detec- 
table tumors, this voltage took a warning 
jump. In some mice the rise occurred ten 
to fourteen days before the cancer lump 
could be felt. 

The Yale researchers looked to the fu- 
ture: “It is not improbable that similar 
explorations of the body may . . . make 
possible the early diagnosis of the presence 
of cancer growth.” Other experimenters, 
aware that mouse and human cancers are 
essentially different diseases, cautiously 
added to the end of this quotation the 
words “in mice.” 





FOURTH ESTATE 





Talking Newspapers: 
Transmission Expert Files a 
Challenging Patent 


If William G. H. Finch exploits U. S. 
Patent No. 2,109,627, granted him last 
week, newspapers will acquire the power 
of speech. Alongside their columns will run 
narrow strips on which are printed wavy 
lines. Torn off and placed in a sound re- 
producer—in which a photoelectric cell 
plays on the wavy rules—these strips will 
“speak” the news, much as movie sound 
tracks reproduce dialogue. 

Finch considers his talking-newspaper 
idea a boon for those who can’t read— 
children, illiterates, and the blind. It would 
provide a new medium for advertising. 
Herein lies its greatest significance for the 
press: newspapers could compete with 
radio, which offers much the same service. 

For the process of putting the sound on 
paper, newspapers can buy a master re- 
corder for about $1,500. (Movie sound 
machines cost $15,000.) This device freezes 
sound impulses—of news, speeches, even 
of music—into wavy lines. A zinc engrav- 
ing of these lines, inserted in the press form 
like a photograph or any other plate, prints 
the sound track in ink. The 5- by 9-inch 
home recorder is plugged into an ordinary 
radio loud-speaker. The home phonographs 
can be made to sell at 25 cents each. 

Radio transmission is a specialty with 
Finch, 42-year-old president of Finch Tele- 
communications Laboratories, New York. 
He also invented news-facsimile broadcast- 
ing (Newsweek, Oct. 18, 1937), which he 
has sold to WOR, Newark, WGN, Chicago, 
and seven other stations. He has about 40 
other patents in the same field. 
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The Reconstruction: 
R. S. Henry Turns Expert Eye 
on a Fateful Period 


Sixteen years after the firing on Fort 
Sumter, the last United States troops fore- 
ever quit their quarters adjoining the 
Louisiana State House, and the one re. 
maining Reconstruction government passed 
into the history books. The long and ter. 
rible aftermath of the Civil War was over 
“over, that is,” says Robert Selph Henry, 


On the South: Robert Selph Henry 


“if such an experience in the life of a peo- 
ple may ever be said to be over—over, ex- 
cept for the consequences.” 

With these words Henry closes Tue 
Story or Reconstruction—about _ the 
twentieth book on that painful period to 
appear in the last five years and certainly 
one of the best. 

Henry divides the Reconstruction into 
two six-year phases: first, revolution im- 
posed by the radicals of the victorious 
North; second, counterrevolution success 
fully effected by the leaders of the Old 
South, who used the forms of law when 
possible and resorted to open and secret 
terrorism “where that had to be.” The old 
rulers, the author thinks, took this action 
at great cost to their cause, but it was 
justified by “the still greater cost of not 
effecting it.” Henry is a Southerner. 

He shows that the misnamed Recon- 
struction movement failed in everything !t 


set out to accomplish—to make a Repub | 


lican Solid South, to establish equal rights 
for the Negro, to restore economic security 
to the ravaged area. Much of the failure 
Henry attributes to greed and misuse o 
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Over 2000 Local 


Authorized Frigidaire Dealers 


plus 51 District Offices, shown on map and listed 
below, make Frigidaire’s expert engineering 
service instantly available to you. 


FRIGIDAIRE BRANCH OFFICES, GENERAL MOTORS 
SALES CORPORATION: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, Denver, 
Des Moines, Detroit, Ft. Worth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Nashville, Newark, New Orleans, New York, Oakland, San 
Francisco, St. Louis, St. Paul. 

OTHER DISTRICT OFFICES: axron, Ohio Edison; 
ALBANY, Graybar Electric; BALTIMORE, Carey Sales & Ser- 
vice ; BILLINGS, Northwestern Auto Supply; ELPAso, W.G. 
Walz Co. ; HousToN, Cox & Blackburn; INDIANAPOLIs, Re- 
frigeration Equipment Co.; JACKSON, Consumers Power; 
LOUISVILLE; Smith Distributing Co. ; MEMPHIS, McGregor’s, 
Inc.; MIAMI, Domestic Refrigeration Co.; NEW CASTLE, 
Penn. Power Co.; NORFOLK, R. F. Trant, Inc.; OKLAHOMA 
city, W. C. Dance, Inc.; OMAHA, Major Appliance Co.; 
PEORIA, Central Ill. Light; PHILADELPHIA, J. J. Pocock, 
Inc.; PITTSBURGH, Electric Products Corp.; PORTLAND, 
Sunset Electric Co. ; ROANOKE, H. C. Baker Co.; ROCHESTER, 
Chapin-Owen Co.; SAN ANTONIO, Straus-Frank Co.; SALT 
LAKE city, W. H. Bintz Co.; SEATTLE, Sunset Electric Co.; 
sioux city, D. K. Baxter Co.; SPOKANE, Jensen-Byrd Co. ; 
SYRACUSE, Onondaga Auto Supply Co. ; TAMPA, Byars-Forgy 
Refrig. Co.; wicuiTa, S. A. Long Co. 
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The Missouri State Capitol is one of many public buildings to ‘*Call 
in Frigidaire’ to solve water cooling needs. 

Meats retain appetizing color, texture, and remain at profitable weight 
when packers, wholesalers, markets **Call in Frigidaire’’. 






















The French Line ‘Called in 
Frigidaire’’. Now, the ocean- 
conquering Normandie is com- 
pletely Frigidaire equipped with 
water coolers, beer and wine 
coolers, ice cream cabinets, 
storage boxes. 











Like hundreds of other Super-Markets, this 
one preserves perishables to customers’ satisfac- 
tion because the owners thought to ‘Call in 
Frigidaire’. 
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In refrigerating foods and other perishable items 
... cooling beverages, milk, water... Frigidaire 
**Matched”’ Systems can save you money, time, 
and worry! On any size installation . . . anywhere! 


You may be losing money every day 
because of an inadequate or obsolete 


@ Commercial refrigeration users of all 
kinds will find it pays rich rewards to 
««Call in Frigidaire’ on any size refrig- 
eration job or type of application. First, 
because no matter where your business 
is located, the expert counsel of Frigid- 
aire and General Motors is available to 
you. Second, because the economical 
operation, the dependable, trouble-free 


refrigerating system. Stop these losses 
now. Get the full facts from Frigidaire 
about how you may be able to increase 
profits for a small expenditure. And 
don’t forget—no matter how large, nor 
how small your refrigeration require- 
ment, Frigidaire can serve you. Either 


life of Frigidaire Commercial Refrig- 
eration equipment has become the 
standard of efficiency in more than 





through your own local Frigidaire 
Commercial Dealer, or through the 
nearest Frigidaire Commercial 





~ . a a G sit ” °. . 7 * " . . 
fifty different types of —sSTric Bet a district office ~ in 
business and industry. el Frigidaire today ! 











FRIGIDAIRE COMMERCIAL DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS SALES CORPORATION ~- DAYTON, OHIO 
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power. But he doesn’t waste any time flay- 
ing dead dogs. He sums up his view: 
“Rascality was confined to no race or class, 
and neither was devotion to duty under 
conditions as distressing . . . as ever a peo- 
ple faced.” 

In his portrayal of Andrew Johnson—a 
blackguard to the generation after his im- 
peachment—Henry is :n accord with most 
recent histories, notably Claude Bowers’ 
“The Tragic Era.” He sees Johnson “in 
courage, in honesty, in devotion to the 
Constitution and the Union of States... 
no whit below Lincoln.” The President’s 
shortcoming lay in his inflexibility of mind, 
his inability, in contrast with Lincoln, to 
lead men without seeming to dictate. 

But when Henry gets around to Thad 
Stevens and the Radical junta, he disagrees 
sharply with such books as Thomas F. 
Woodley’s “Great Leveler” (Newsweek, 
Nov. 1, 1937). Henry says Stevens hated 
the South. “And his hatred was not as- 
suaged by the burning of his Pennsylvania 
iron works by Confederate soldiers. Hate 
was his driving force; searing sarcasm, his 
main weapon. Goading his opponents to 
rashness, he remained cold, relentless, im- 
placable.” 

Along with detailed political analyses, 
the book contains much lively and humor- 
ous description of the disordered pageant- 
ry of the day—the debauching and 
dethronement of King Cotton; the gaiety 
in postbellum Southern society, played 
down by most writers; and the sinister 
activities of the Klan, the White Camellia, 
and the Pale Faces. 


"{"“The Story of Reconstruction” is 
Henry’s second historical study of the 
South. His first, “The Story of the Con- 
federacy,” published in 1931, has since be- 
come one of the classics on the subject. 

Henry began his career as a newspaper 
man in his native Tennessee, switched to 
railroading after serving in the war, and 
was once a vice president of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis. Now assistant 
to the president of the Association of 
American Railroads, he has found time to 
write a book and magazine articles on his 
other love besides the South—trains. (THe 
Story oF Reconstruction. 592 pages, 
239,000 words. Illustrations, index. Bobbs- 
Merrill, Indianapolis. $5.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Action at Aquita. By Hervey Allen. 
369 pages, 107,000 words. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, New York. $2.50. The long-awaited 
successor to “Anthony Adverse” will be a 
big disappointment to the fans. Not con- 
tent to knock off another good cloak and 
sword romance in this tale of an imaginary 
Civil War battle, Allen gets all bogged 
down with “fine writing” and _ historical 
hocus-pocus. 


Herepity anv Pouitics. By J. B. S. 
Haldane. 195 pages, 39,000 words. Index. 


Norton, New York. $2.50. With an eye 
cocked at Hitler’s race theories, the great 
English biologist writes a popular book on 
the science of genetics. 


I Live Unper a Buack Sun. By Edith 
Sitwell. 326 pages, 100,000 words. Double- 
day, Doran, New York. $2.50. A senti- 
mental tale, under a heavy make-up of 
sophistication and polish, interweaving the 
eighteenth-century love story of Dean 


ee 








Swift and Vanessa with the affairs of a 
modern couple brought together by the 
misfortunes of war. 








Becears’ Revoir. By Maurits Dekke, 
339 pages, 119,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2.50. A colorful novel 
by a Dutchman of the days of William 
of Orange when the Netherlands wer 
under the Spanish heel—in those days g 
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So far as its dusty little power 
will permit, the sparrow is just as much 
a bird of prey as the eagle, and from 
those proud sparrows of Communism, 
The New Republic and The New 
Masses, there will come sparrow-like 
screams of embattled fury when their 
reviewers consider Meet Me oN THE 
Barricapes (Scribners, $2), the new 
novel of Charles Yale Harrison, author 
of “Generals Die in Bed.” 

Possibly for the first time in fiction, 
Mr. Harrison crystallizes the thing that 
controls and exhilarates the rank-and- 
file revolutionist: the daydreams of 
himself as a fighting leader in general’s 
uniform, bossing a noble horde of 
roughnecks, thus pleasantly combining 
the saving of Man with the slaughter of 
men—the while in actual life he is a 
Marxian Milquetoast, put upon by his 
wife and the boss. This compensation 
is the most important as well as the 
most dramatic phase of the little Com- 
munists, and Mr. Harrison’s particular 
Milquetoast, an oboe player living in 
Mount Vernon, as his frail little body 
plods toward rehearsal, leaps in imagi- 
nation to the leadership of the mob con- 
fronting the Petrograd police in 1917, 
to the suffering loyalist forces in 1937. 

The tale is an eccentric, stream-of- 
consciousness, Joycean narrative, but 
its humor and a winning pity keep it 
comprehensible. With this book Mr. 
Harrison becomes not merely interest- 
ing as a novelist, but really important. 
And with it he joins André Gide, as a 
man who persists in believing that the 
Russian Revolution of 1917 was meant 
to ennoble the average man and not 
compel him, under threat of NKVD tor- 
ture, to kiss the large boot of Stalin 
more fervently than his father licked 
the elegant shoes of the Czar. So Har- 
rison will, like Dos Passos, Max East- 
man, and Eugene Lyons, men who loved 
Russia too well to see it slaughtered, be 





The Sparrow Screams 


by SINCLAIR LEWIS 


frantically damned by the loyal Com- 
munist fundamentalists. 

In the final extravaganza of drunken 
vision which winds up the book in fire- 
works, Mr. Harrison has the cruelty to 
quote what Mr. Walter Duranty, chief 
adorer of Stalin and the Russian ma- 
chine today, wrote back in 1920: “The 
Bolshevik system is a compound of 
force, terror, and espionage, utterly 
ruthless in conception and execution. 
The Communists hold Russia in a 
bloody grip.” 


The omnipotence of the pedes- 
trian novel has been destroyed. If 
“Meet Me on the Barricades” is utterly 
fantastic and individual, there is no lit- 
tle of fantasy in an excellent story which 
has been popular now for several 
months—Miss Margery Sharp’s Tue 
Nutmec Tree. I hope its gay run will 
continue as long as that of “Anthony 
Adverse.” Here is the eternally satisfy- 
ing Cinderella legend, with Cinderella 
forty, fat, frivolous, and almost as glo- 
riously vulgar as Gramma in Victoria 
Lincoln’s “February Hill.” (And if you 
have been idiot enough not to have read 
that latter small masterpiece, it is your 
own fault for having missed so much 
joy of life.) While “The Nutmeg Tree” 
can go on reigning, and Mr. Harrison 
can deal honestly with the tragedy of 
the little revolutionists bog-led by 
fakes, we need not too frenziedly fear 
that the human spirit has nothing ahead 
but barricades, and we need not cower 
too timidly at the dread sound of the 
sparrows screaming. 
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Now comes Hervey Allen’s great- 
ly awaited Action at Aqutia. This col- 
umn will not review it but will await 
the verdict of the real professional book 
reviewers as to whether this book will 
prove Mr. Allen to be an enduring nov- 
elist or just a brilliant one-book man. 
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Insurance: New York Ponders 


a Reform Bill and an Exposé 


Lehman and Press Attack 
‘High-Pressure’ Salesmanship in 


Industrial Policies 


Approximately 60,000,000 persons in this 
country are buying life insurance in week- 
ly installments. This type of protection is 
called industrial insurance because it is 
designed for the wage-earning class. Pre- 
miums of 5 or 10 cents a week and up are 
paid to a company collector. In most cases 
no physical examination is required. The 
face amount of these “burial policies,” as 
they are known in the trade, is generally 
limited to amounts under $1,000 and actu- 
ally averages about $250—just enough to 
buy a grave and pay the undertaker. 

During the past two months industrial 
insurance has been under fire in New York 
State, where the four companies licensed 
to sell it—Prudential, Metropolitan, John 
Hancock, and Colonial—annually collect 
in premiums nearly $150,000,000, one-fifth 
of the country’s annual total. Substance of 
the criticism is that people are being high- 
pressured into buying at excessive cost, 
policies that they can’t afford. The result 
often is a lapse of the policy before any 
benefit is received. 


Legislation 

New York’s reform-minded Governor, 
Herbert H. Lehman, in his annual message 
to the Legislature last January, asked for 
a law that would enable the mutual sav- 
ings banks of the state to sell low-cost 
insurance over the counter as has been 
done in Massachusetts since 1907. Supreme 
Court Justice Louis D. Brandeis, once a 
Boston lawyer, was the father of the Bay 
State plan. Twenty-four of the state’s 196 
mutual savings banks now sell insurance 
under special legislation that provides: 
state supervision of the bank insurance de- 
partments, no solicitors, $1,000 limit on 
each individual policy, cash surrender per- 
mitted after six months, loans against 
policies after one year, premiums payable 
in person, by mail, or by deduction from 
savings accounts on a yearly, half-yearly, 
quarterly, or monthly basis. The banks are 
required to maintain the same reserves as 
surance companies, and each bank must 
set up a surplus fund and participate in a 
general guarantee fund. 

A bill now before the New York Legisla- 
ture has essentially similar provisions. The 
Savings Bank Association of New York 


reports that only seven of its 134 members 
approve the measure as it now stands, but 
more than half would be willing to sell in- 
surance if they could act as agents for a 
jointly owned and managed central fund. 
Friends of the bill oppose this suggestion, 
saying it would mean just another insur- 
ance company and that the desirable fea- 
ture of competition between the banks 
would be lost. 

Of even greater concern than the pro- 





Morris H. Siegel, ex-agent 


posed bill to the big insurance companies is 
the growing demand for a legislative in- 
quiry into industrial insurance. One of the 
most energetic of the critics in New York 
is Morris H. Siegel, a former Metropoli- 
tan agent who now runs an insurance ad- 
visory service. For three years Siegel has 
been attacking industrial insurance on the 
radio. Testifying before a legislative com- 
mittee last month, he claimed to have fac- 
tual dynamite in his files that would “blow 
the lid off an unsavory stew.” 


Ammunition 

Another source of criticism has been the 
United Office and Professional Workers of 
America, a C.1.0. affiliate that has made 
considerable progress in organizing the in- 
dustrial agents. Leon Berney, union offi- 
cial, has paraded before legislative com- 
mittees a number of agents with tales of 
union discrimination and of the pressure 
that agents must put on insurance pros- 


pects in order to hold their jobs and main- 
tain salaries. Although the union is inter- 
ested chiefly in recognition and in reform- 
ing the industrial-agency system, it has in 
effect furnished valuable ammunition to 
those pressing for a thorough-going inves- 
tigation. 

Spearhead of all the agitation is The 
World-Telegram, New York City’s Scripps- 
Howard newspaper. It has just completed 
a lengthy “exposé” series on industrial in- 
surance in which it charged that: 

1—Of every 1,000 industrial policies 
written, 427 are dropped within three years 
without any cash return to the owners, and 
only 85 of every 1,000 remain in force and 
are paid in death benefits or as matured 
endowments. 

2—Although industrial agents sold 31,- 
316,461 policies during the years 1934-36 
they were paid for only 3,600,000 because 
when policies are discontinued the agents 
are charged with commissions which they 
would have earned if the policies had re- 
mained in force. 





Significance 


Because there is no selling expense when 
the customer takes all the initiative in 
buying insurance and keeping up the pay- 
ments, savings banks are able to offer 
comparatively low premium rates. The 
collection expense in the industrial field is 
of course tremendous. But insurance com- 
pany men insist that an important ques- 
tion is the number who will receive pro- 
tection—protection from burial in potter’s 
field at public expense. They maintain 
people don’t voluntarily buy much insur- 
ance. It must be sold to them. As they see 
it the choice is between having a relatively 
small number of people take out insurance 
voluntarily and having a much larger num- 
ber carry insurance because it is sold to 
them. 

Advocates of savings-bank insurance 
also claim that, while it should be only 
supplementary to industrial insurance, it 
will serve as a check and yardstick of 
value. Insurance men deny that it can be 
a yardstick because of tax inequalities, be- 
cause it involves a subsidy from the state 
and bank depositors, and because the 
banks do not offer policy holders such com- 
parable services as health advice. 

As a result of the controversy, observers 
think it probable that the whole field of 
industrial insurance in New York State 
will eventually be subjected to a searching 
investigation. The principal points at issue 
will be the present system of agents’ com- 
missions and whether or not the big com- 
panies have oversold the market. In other 
words the investigation will be concerned 
with the general picture, not with indi- 
vidual companies as such. 

There is reported to be a 50-50 chance 
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Tubes are filled with mail and put in a chute that speeds them to substations for opening and sorting 








Newsphotos 


Mail Tubes: The New York 
City Post Office last week began 
operating pneumatic chutes that 
distribute mail underground. The 
tube service was formerly provided 
by the New York Mail & News- 
paper Transportation Co. until its 
112 employes demanded—and ob- 
tained—a reduction of their 60-hour 
week to 40 hours. This increased 
the private firm’s operating ez- 
penses to such an extent that it 
could no longer make a profit. The 
company couldn’t raise its charges 
to the Post Office without an act of 
Congress, so it decided to lease its 
lines to the government. Accepting 
this solution, the Post Office hired 
all the employes who _ formerly 
worked for the private company. 





for the Savings-Bank Insurance Bill in this 
session, which ends next week. Advocates 
of the plan believe that Governor Lehman 
will exert considerable pressure for its pas- 
sage. 


New Tax Baill, 
and Signs of Hope 


After months of wrangling, the House 
Ways and Means Committee last week re- 
ported out the 1938 Revenue Bill, and 
Congressmen began limited debate. The 
measure is one of the longest tax bills ever 
introduced, 319 pages. Main provisions 
concern: 

Undistributed-profits tax: All corpora- 
tions netting $25,000 or less are exempt 
from the undistributed-profits tax. In its 
place is substituted a flat tax of from 
12% to 16 per cent. This will exempt 
about 88 per cent of all corporations but 








only 10 per cent of corporate income. In- 
comes over $25,000 are taxed 20 per cent. 
Dividend distribution lowers the tax, with 
a 16 per cent minimum when all earnings 
are disbursed. The maximum of 20 per cent 
compares with 32.4 under the 1936 act. 
“Third basket” tax: This is a surtax on 
closely held or family corporations. De- 
scribed by The New York Times as trying 
“to do with a shotgun what should be done 
with a rifle,” it was designed to supplement 
the existing penalty tax on corporations 
“formed or availed of” for tax avoidance. 
The surtax rate is 20 per cent of the net 
income after certain deductions, including 
amounts used to pay debts contracted 
prior to Jan. 1, 1938, and dividends paid 
out. Actually the tax would not be paid 
by a corporation earning less than $75,000 
or declaring over 57 per cent of its income. 
A corporation that declared no dividends 
might pay a maximum tax of 31.2 per cent, 
including the undistributed-profits levy. It 
is estimated that the “third basket” will 
catch between 300 and 600 corporations. 
Capital-gains tax: Losses from the sale of 





depreciable property used in business may 
be deducted in full from income. Capital 
gains and losses are divided into short- 
term (on assets held for one year or less) 
and long-term (on assets held more than 
one year). Short-term losses up to the 
amount of regular net income may be car- 
ried over as a deduction from short-term 
gains in the following year. Long-term losses 
may be deducted from income up to $2,000, 
and the remainder may be carried over and 
deducted from the following year’s long- 
term gains. The percentage of gain or loss 
subject to tax is 100 per cent on short- 
term assets and decreases gradually to 40 
per cent when assets are held five years 
or more. The taxpayer can pay either a flat 
rate of 40 per cent on his capital gains ot 
include them with other income and pay 
normal and surtaxes. 

Other changes: Elimination of present 
provision for publicity on salaries ove! 
$15,000; allowance of five years for pay- 
ment of tax on capital gains incurred in the J 
liquidation of personal holding companies; 
combination of estate and gift exemptions 
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of certain nuisance taxes. 


Argument 

In reporting out the bill, 
Doughton placed the principal 
the extremely widespread natu 
projected reforms: 
bill is enacted into law that ou 


making $40,000 for both; and withdrawal 


Chairman 
stress on 
re of the 


“I am certain if the 


r revenue 


system would be vastly improved as to 


equity and certainty. 
will be more fairly distributed, 


The tax burden 


and _ busi- 


ness will be stimulated and encouraged.” 

The Republicans—seven out of 25 on 
the committee—oppose the measure to a 
man. “We deny that the pending bill in 
any way reduces the total tax burden on 
corporations, either large or small. As to 
the “third basket” tax: “The truth is that 


the proposed penalty tax is in the bill 
simply because of the vindictive attitude of 
the Treasury Department at having failed 
to prove unreasonable retention in two 
cases prosecuted in the courts ... 


An- 





other purpose . . . is to provide the ad- 
ministration with a means of retaliation 
against certain corporations controlled by 
a few individuals who differ politically 
with the administration.” 





Significance 


It may be assumed that most members 
of the House will not read the bill in de- 
tail. It is too long for them to take the 
time to go over it. Accordingly they will 
rely heavily upon the summary as pre- 
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sented by Representative Doughton. The 
glowing terms of that, plus the fact that 
the measure is being sponsored by the 
party leaders, assures passage by the 
House. 

Impartial analysts believe that, if en- 
acted, the bill will aid business. The medi- 
fications of the undistributed-earnings tax, 
in their opinion, virtually eliminate this 
tax. Maximum penalties for not distribut- 
ing earnings will amount to only 4 per 
cent. This, it is thought, will not be suffi- 
cient to prevent the plowing back of earn- 
ings by those firms which believe such re- 
tention is advisable. 

Of more potential importance are the 
changes in the capital-gains tax. That tax, 
it is maintained, has been one of the prin- 
cipal stumbling blocks to getting new risk- 
bearing capital into business. This was be- 
cause of the prohibition of effective 
averaging of losses and gains. Under the 
new bill this prohibition is eased somewhat. 
The great question is whether it has been 
eased enough to make investors willing to 
take enterprise risks. The majority opinion 
of shrewd observers is that the modifica- 
tions have not gone far enough. As they 
see it, while the provisions of the House 
bill are constructive the Senate will have 
to go considerably farther if the capital- 
gains tax is to be eliminated as a major 
handicap to the reopening of the capital 
market. They are still hopeful that the 
Senate modifications will go beyond the 
House bill. 
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Philadelphia: hosiery strikers 


Labor 


Union Discipline Quells 
Hosiery Workers’ Revolt 


In testimony to the commercial impor- 
tance of legs, American manufacturers of 
full-fashioned hose last year turned out 
476,141,928 pairs of women’s stockings, 
worth $239,158,000 at wholesale and $325,- 
255,000 at retail. The bulk of this output 
was made by members of the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers or by non- 
union workers who received union wages. 

Last week thousands of federation mem- 
bers in Philadelphia, Milwaukee, and the 
New York-New Jersey textile area dis- 
puted with each other and with their em- 
ployers about the workers’ rightful share 
of the national stocking allowance. Before 
the row ended, the federation leadership 
split, union locals repudiated contracts, 
and strikes closed a majority of Eastern 
mills. 

The union troubles began last Decem- 
ber when 11,000 Philadelphia workers ig- 
nored their leaders’ advice and rejected a 
6 per cent wage cut, proposed in order to 
adjust manufacturers’ costs to recession 
conditions. Under a national contract with 
the Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufactur- 
ers of America, Inc., the issue then was 
submitted to arbitration. Last month the 
arbiter, Dr. William M. Leiserson, an- 
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nounced his findings, and the workers wel. § 


comed a major victory: thinking they had 
averted a blanket cut, they accepted seem. 
ingly minor reductions in overtime pay and 
also in bonuses for a few highly skilled, 
highly paid classifications. 

Closer study of the intricate scales cop. 
vinced many that the entire wage level 
had in fact dropped anywhere from 10 ty 
22 per cent. William Leader, president of 
the federation’s Philadelphia branch, re. 
signed from the national executive council 
and demanded repudiation of the decision 
—the first such action in ten years of cop. 
tractual relations with the manufacturers’ 
association. Emil Rieve, national pres. 
dent of the federation, deplored the finding 
but insisted upon observance of contracts, 
The Philadelphia workers voted succes. 
sively to strike, not to strike, and again to 
strike. 

Last week they struck. Workers at Pat- 
erson, N.J., and in near-by mills followed 
suit. Milwaukee members decided the con- 
tract came first and refused to walk out. 
One big block of Philadelphia workers also 
stayed at the looms: 2,000 Apex Hosiery 
Co. employes, veterans of violent strife last 
year, had just won a closed-shop contract 
and they refused to jeopardize it. Unable 
to close all the mills, worried and divided 
by the violations, all strikers surrendered 
at midweek and accepted the new scales. 





Significance 


So far in the present depression, organ- 
ized labor has passively accepted layoffs 
because it could hardly do anything else. 
To prevent or minimize wage cuts, it has 
depended on negotiation and public pres- 
sure rather than on strikes. The hosiery 
fight’s outcome represented a victory for 
union leadership and union discipline, but 
the strike itself was an indication that a 
restive rank and file does not always fol- 
low the leader. 





Mrs. Rooney, Boss 


One day last year gunmen visited a 
Lynn, Mass., shoe factory, seized a bag of 
pay-roll cash, and scared the office girls 
into conniption fits. Some screamed; some 
screamed and fainted. Mrs. Eleanor Roo- 
ney did neither. She went ahead with her 
work and told the girls to do the same. 
The money was insured, she said, and they 
needn’t worry about it. At the time, a gun 
was pointing toward Mrs. Rooney. 

Mrs. Rooney’s capacity for calm and 
somewhat stubborn concentration seems 
to irritate the volatile majority of her sex. 
Last week this quality, and its effect upon 
other women, brought about a minor crisis 
in the Massachusetts shoe industry that 
threatened to affect the Easter shoe supply. 


In protest against Mrs. Rooney and her | 


part in wage readjustments, 900 women 
working in eight Lynn factories went 00 
strike. 
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a 
As secretary and price expert for the 
astern Shoe Manufacturers Association, 
Mrs. Rooney watches the rise and fall of 
the shoe market and figures out the rates 
the industry can afford to pay its piece- 
workers. Before she took that job five 
years ago, she had been a union business 
agent for fifteen years (she is now 55). 
Her husband is a shoe cutter. Her son 
works for the association. In short, the 
Rooneys know the shoe business. 

But other women in the business don’t 
like Mrs. Rooney, and most of the workers 
who sew up shoes are women and girls. 
When the stitchers quit, as they did in 
Lynn, the plants can’t operate long. 

Complaining that Mrs. Rooney was 
dictatorial, officious, and no woman’s 
woman, the stitchers said they wouldn’t 
go back to work until she stepped out. 
The manufacturers said Mrs. Rooney 
knew her job and could stay. Mrs. Rooney 
said she was awaiting developments. This 
week the developments came—and ended 
the strike. Mrs. Rooney kept her job but 
will have no part in the present wage 
changes. 





Labor Notes 
NLRB, C.1.O., A.F. of L. 
and the State of the Nation 


Early this year a young and growing 
C.L0. affiliate, the American Radio Teleg- 
raphers Association, won a contract cov- 
ering 10,000 of the Postal Telegraph Co.’s 
17,000 employes and the greater part of the 
company’s land-line system. This agree- 
ment gave the A.R.T.A. a definite edge 
over two A.F. of L. rivals, the Commercial 
Telegraphers Union and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

Having won that much, the A.R.T.A. 
then looked to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. Victory in an NLRB election 
for Postal’s entire land-line system would 
make the A.R.T.A. exclusive bargaining 
agent for all employes and would push the 
AF. of L. unions from the field. Last 
month the NLRB called an election—but 
not the kind of election wanted by the 
A.R.T.A. The board order excluded from 
the balloting those cities and states—Bos- 
ton, Indianapolis, Kansas City, and Jack- 
sonville; and Washington, Oregon, Mon- 
tana, and Northern Idaho—where the 
AF. of L. unions hold contracts. 

“This is plain union busting,” A.R.T.A. 
President Mervyn Rathborne raged in a 
letter to the board. Two weeks ago he ap- 
peared before NLRB Chairman J. Warren 
Madden and demanded that the board re- 
vise its order; otherwise the A.R.T.A. 
would not participate in the election. 
Weary of jurisdictional conflicts between 
the C.1.0. and the A. F. of L., the board de- 
cided last week to void its original order 
and let the rival unions fight it out with- 


out help from the NLRB. Hence there will 
be no national election. The A.R.T.A. now 
plans intensive organization drives in the 
A.F. of L. strongholds; when it thinks 
it has a majority at each point, the union 
will petition for local elections. 


{ When NLRB orders give the C.1.0. an 
advantage, the A.F. of L. damns the board; 
when the A. F. of L. benefits, the C.1.0. 
screams. Last week the A.F. of L.’s Inter- 
national Association of Machinists loudly 
complained that the board had exceeded 
its powers and indulged in “union busting” 
by voiding two closed-shop contracts. The 
NLRB required the Zenite Metal Corp., 
Indianapolis, and the National Motor 
Bearing Co., Oakland, Calif., to withdraw 
recognition from the Machinists and deal 
with the C.I.0.’s United Automobile Work- 
ers. The board’s stated reasons: the com- 
panies had connived with I.A.M. officials 
to thwart workers’ preference for the 
more militant automobile union. 


"In a municipal primary last week at 
Cumberland, second largest city in Mary- 
land, labor got considerably more comfort 
than it drew from Seattle’s primary and 
from Democratic maneuvers in Pennsyl- 
vania (Newsweek, Mar. 7). Backed by 
both C.1.0. and A.F. of L. unions, City 
Councilman Harry W. Matheney topped 
the Mayoralty ticket with 4,464 votes. 
Thomas W. Koon, anti-labor Mayor for 
ten years, was second with 4,295. Labor 
candidates qualified for two of four places 
on the city council. The run-off election is 
scheduled for Mar. 15. 


“ Flint, Mich., is General Motors’ produc- 
tion center and therefore a key point in 
the internal structure of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers. After a series of unauthor- 
ized sit-down strikes and a _ rebellion 
against the union’s national policies last 
year, U.A.W. President Homer Martin and 
his executive board took control of the 
powerful Flint unit from local leaders and 
vested authority in appointed officers. 
Pleading that the union could not retain 
and improve its standing with General 
Motors, Chrysler, and other manufacturers 
under contract unless the locals followed 
their national leaders, Martin and his lieu- 
tenants rebuilt the Flint organization along 
lines to their liking. At a unit election last 
week, the Flint local returned to local con- 
trol. Jack Little, Martin’s candidate for 
local president, received 63 per cent of the 
votes. Roy Reuther, anti-Martin leader 
both nationally and in Flint, was repudi- 
ated by his home folks and ran second. 


{| During its hearings on maritime labor 
conditions last month, the Senate Com- 
merce Committee gave short shrift to Sec- 
retary of Labor Frances Perkins and her 
view that the committee had no business 
barging into department affairs. The de- 
partment affair involved was the investiga- 
tion of charges that Harry Bridges, Aus- 
tralian-born longshoremen’s leader and 
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SEVEN DOLLARS AND 
SIXTY CENTS is the 
amount you save over 
the single issue price of 
10c by subscribing to 
Newsweek for three years. 
Why not send us your 
check NOW and enjoy this 


large saving. 
$ 
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America’s Greatest Resort 


Hotel Del Monte would be famous 
anywhere if only for its hospitality, 
its appointments, its impeccable 
service. But this great California 
hostelry also places at the disposal 
of its guests a vast 20,000 acre sports 
reserve that lies in the sun the year 
around. Four championship golf 
courses (including Pebble Beach), 
miles of sparkling sea shore, roll- 
ing hills and forests of cypress—all 
are part of this incomparable resort 
that is situated just three hours south 
of San Francisco, eight hours north 
of Los Angeles. 


On Monterey Peninsula in 


CALIFORNIA 


For full information write Carl S. 
Stanley, Manager, Hotel Del Monte; 
or Robert F. Warner, Eastern Repre- 
sentative, 11 W. 42nd St., New York. 
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Essex House, overlooking 
beautiful Central Park, 
et close to the heart of 
the metropolis,. is an ad- 
dress of schnonteten® 
restige. Here the mea- 
nee of hospitality is 
unlimited and the niceties 
of living are emphasized. 
The cuisine is truly de- 
lectable. Single rooms 
from $4.50—Doubles from 
$6.50—Suites from $9. 
Reservations in advance 
requested. Please write 


La 


Overlooking Central Park 


ESSEX HOUSE 


(ENIRAL PARK SOUT ‘1 YOR 
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C.1.0. director of Pacific Coast marine 
labor, should be deported as an alien Com- 
munist. Chairman Royal S. Copeland of 
New York endorsed the charges, haled 
Miss Perkins before the committee, forced 
her to surrender the department’s secret 
files on the case, and accused her of shield- 
ing Bridges. 

Last week Bridges arrived in Washing- 
ton to fend for himself and to demand a 
hearing (Copeland had announced: “This 
is no place for aliens”). National officers of 
the C.1.0. supported Bridges; even Sen. 
Josiah W. Bailey of North Carolina, hos- 
tile to the C.1.0., wanted to let Bridges have 
his say. Copeland and a majority of the 
committee found a way to postpone 
Bridges’ appearance, promise him one la- 
ter, and put Miss Perkins on a spot. “This 
committee,” a formal announcement read, 
“deems it inadvisable to seem to interfere 
with the jurisdiction of the department 
. . . and therefore withholds action on 
Mr. Bridges’ request to be heard until the 
department of labor has acted. The com- 
mittee thereupon will hear Mr. Bridges.” 

This week the department issued a de- 
portation warrant and called a hearing 
for Apr. 25 in San Francisco. “I welcome 
this hearing,” said Bridges. “Jt will end 
once and for all the campaign of witch 
hunting and Red baiting . . .” 


“In Los Angeles last month, Superior 
Court Judge Reuben Schmidt found that 
an A.F. of L. longshoremen’s local, reduced 
to a shell by desertions to Bridges’ C.L.O. 
union, nevertheless retained ownership of 
a contract with water-front employers. 
Bridges called the decision “outrageous.” 
Last week Judge Schmidt cited him for 
contempt and ordered him to appear 
Mar. 17. 


{| Clarence D. Miller of Lockport, N.Y., is 
a truck driver and he wants a job, but the 
A.F. of L. teamsters’ union won’t let him 
join. Since the union holds closed-shop 
contracts with Lockport truckers, only 
union members may drive Lockport trucks. 
Last week in Buffalo, Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Samuel J. Harris denied Miller’s peti- 
tion for an order requiring the union to 
accept his application. Finding that no 
state law requires a union to accept mem- 
bers, Justice Harris held: “A labor union, 
which is a voluntary organization, still has 
the right to reject applicants.” 


{For some three years Akron, Ohio, has 
watched and feared the slow migration of 
its chief industry—rubber manufacturing 
—to points where unions are weaker and 
pay scales are lower. Last week the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co. warned Akron and 
the powerful United Rubber Workers of 
America that, unless wages came down, 
the company would be forced to transfer 
some 5,000 jobs to other cities. Union 
officials were unconvinced: they declared 
the companies were in good shape finan- 
cially and were raising a bugaboo. 





—— ——>zz = 
Holding Companies 

New Glass Bank Measure 
Held Menace to Vast Concerns 


In several January press conferences 
President Roosevelt indicated he planned 
to broaden his war against utility holding 
companies to include holding companies jy 
other fields, particularly in banking. Last 
week this phase of the Administration’, 
anti-monopoly campaign began to take 
form when Sen. Carter Glass introduced q 
bill which would: 

1—Prohibit formation of any more bank 
holding companies. 

2—Forbid those now existing from ae. 
quiring control of additional banks. 

3—Restrain banks controlled by holding 
companies from opening new _ branches, 
from making loans to affiliates, or from 
purchasing securities from affiliates. 

4—Subject bank holding companies and 
their subsidiaries to regular investigation 
and require them to file periodic reports 
with the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 

5—Give the FDIC power to revoke goy- 
ernment insurance on any bank violating 
the act. 





Significance 


The bill aims to satisfy critics who claim 
that bank holding companies make for 
concentration of banking power in a few 
large corporations and that they are really 
a device to get around the laws against 
branch banking. 

According to Senator Glass, 50-odd 
holding companies in the United States 
control about 500 of the country’s 15,000 
banks. These 500 banks possess about 
$8,000,000,000 in assets—slightly more 
than one-seventh of the total. Among the 
largest bank holding companies are Trans 
america Corporation, headed by A. P. 
Giannini of California, with large stock 
interests in a group of Pacific Coast banks; 
the First Bank Stock Corp. and the North- 
west Bancorporation, each controlling more 
than 75 banks in the Northwest; the Wis 
consin Bankshares Corp., with twenty-odd 
banks and trust companies in Wisconsin; 
and the Marine Midland Corp., which has 
twenty banks and trust companies in New 
York State. 

While the Glass Bill would permit these 
companies to continue operating, it would 
impose such drastic restrictions on theit 
subsidiaries that, some experts believe, 
there would be a strong incentive for them 
to dissolve. Moreover, the measure defines 
“control” of a bank as ownership of more 
than 10 per cent of its stock. This would 
make the bill apply to numerous banks nol 
ordinarily thought of as “controlled” institu- 
tions—among them the National City 


Bank of New York, 10.09 per cent of whos | 


stock is owned by Transamerica Corpor 
tion. 
It is also felt that the bill goes too fat 
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in prohibiting expansion. From time to 
time bank holding companies have ab- 
sorbed weak institutions at the request of 
local banking authorities, in order to pre- 
yent a bank failure. Some provision, it is 
maintained, should be made to permit con- 
tinuation of this practice. 

Washington insiders say that passage 
of the bill depends on the extent of the 
support thrown behind it by the Treasury. 





itl 


Employers 
Senate Committee Studies 


N.A.M.’s Record on Unions 


The Senate Civil Liberties Committee 
last week began its public investigation of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
the National Metal Trades Association, 
and other business and industrial organi- 
zations. Washington correspondents, led to 
expect a circus in which businessmen would 
be the beasts on display, were soon yawn- 
ing at their typewriters; most of the testi- 
mony adduced at the first hearings was 
stale stuff. The committee’s additions to 
previously published information about the 
N.A.M. boiled down to this: 

I—Of $1,409,995 collected for newspa- 
per, radio, moving-picture, and other pub- 
licity in the last four years, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. contributed $116,000, 

2—Fifty-one per cent of N.A.M.’s 2,912 
members have union contracts or “are deal- 
ing with labor organizations.” Of this 
group, 44.7 per cent deal with A.F. of L. 
unions; 38.1 per cent with C.1.0. unions, 
and 35.6 per cent with nonaffiliated em- 
ploye organizations. Only 24 per cent of 
N.A.M. members’ employes work for com- 
panies which deal with no labor organiza- 
tion. 

3—A cross-section survey of manufac- 
turing employes, conducted for the associa- 
tion last year, disclosed that 25.7 per cent 
of the workers studied said they wouldn’t 
join a union because they feared their em- 
ployer; 10.7 per cent, because nonunion 
conditions satisfied them; 16.7 per cent 
didn’t believe in unions; 12.9 per cent ac- 
tively distrusted both unions and union 
leaders. 

Biggest headlines were on tear gas: Rob- 
ert Wohlforth, the committee’s chief in- 
vestigator, testified that 207 member com- 
panies “were in a position to formulate” 
N.A.M. policies. Then he drew upon testi- 
mony taken last year to show that these 
companies bought 60 per cent of all the 
tear gas purchased by industrial firms be- 
tween 1933 and 1937. 

“Is there any suggestion,” asked N.A.M. 
Counsel John C. Gall, “that any policy of 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
has been to suggest to its members the 
use of tear gas?” 

“No, sir,” replied Committee Chairman 
Robert M. La Follette. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Installment Buying 


Growing evidence of conservatism in in- 
stallment selling is emphasized in a recent 
study of the Department of Commerce in 
which selling practices of retailers in De- 
cember 1937 were compared with those of 
December 1936. Minimum down payments 
in the new- and used-car markets have 
been raised to 33 1/3 per cent in the ma- 
jority of cities reporting, and the length of 
time for payment has been tightened. The 
percentage of dealers demanding at least 
10 per cent down payment on house fur- 
nishings, furniture, refrigerators, radios, 
washing machines, and ranges was notice- 
ably greater at the end of 1937 than in the 
previous year, 


Employment 

Between January 1937 and January 
1938, employment (in terms of man-hours 
worked) decreased in 24 out of the 25 
manufacturing industries reporting to the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
Only in book and job printing did employ- 
ment increase. In percentages the declines 
for the various industries were: 








Agricultural implement .........:cccccsecceeeees 6.6 
I ii inact hdtal ineaiadeaaeaniice 45.6 
BE I I aces ccictidisenintminaibilloial 22.8 
EERE SEEDS ee ee 14.9 
NITIINIIIED .scoiticcscssscndiesseinaseinababionniiaaaae 
Electrical manufacturing .........ccccceeeeee 24.8 
BIIIIIIIINID .13:-: cst cacechesssesbiasuaeadaiamninaaidebaieae 
Hosiery and knit goods...........cccccceeseeeees 20.2 
UI IINIT SUNIL. i ie seatensiincapiilaienieiensiaaiaiiienal 49.5 
Leather turning and finishing................ 25.6 
Lumber and millwork...............cccccsseseees 44.5 
I NE ss cdaicicistinsinninissteinctstaiiinnasinnds 73 
ge EO © ee eeenranee 25.9 
eS 2 eS Seer. 20.4 
SUIT (RIND scin:< sicicesantingianiesniesnanbiioson 15.9 
Printing—book and job (increase) ........ 2.6 
Printing—news and magazine................ 25 
ECL EERE oe A ee ee 42.2 
MINNIE sdcvasicciiasictlh Chien sesiaiaiesunaianiahincibaeiulsaed 46.6 
Foundries and machine shops................ 27.5 

| ELE ae 49.2 

Machine and machine toolls................ 11.6 

LT 12.1 

Hardware and small parts.................. 40.9 

SE | Is ceiisiscnsnctvcssinidinsnnniiesiines 25.0 
Average 25 industries.........0 sescenneninnn 30.5 


Movies for Villagers 

The movies get 30 cents out of every 
amusement dollar spent in American vil- 
lages by native white non-relief families, 
according to the Federal Bureau of Home 
Economics. 

Although this percentage was fairly con- 
stant in various regions, actual expendi- 
tures varied. In New England villages, the 
average family spent $12 a yéar on movies; 
in Central and Atlantic villages, $10; Pa- 
cific villages, $15. Southeastern white fam- 
ilies spent $16, or 36 per cent of the amuse- 
ment budget; and Southeastern Negro fam- 
ilies, $3 a year, or 37 per cent of what they 
spent for entertainment. 

Toys, pets, radios and musical instru- 
ments, and equipment, supplies, fees and 








(AND REMOVABLE BRIDGES) 


CLEANED > PURIFIED 
LIKE NEW WITH 


POLIDENT 


NO BRUSHING! 

No more dentures that are 
stained, old looking and unsani- 
tary. No more scrubbing and 
scouring that wears and scratches 





yet never completely cleans. Simply put your 
denture in water— add a little Polident — and 
actually watch deposits, tarnish and stains disap- 
pear! No acid or danger. Just rinse and use. 

PREVENTS “DENTURE BREATH” 
Most people who wear dentures suffer from a 
special kind of bad breath called “denture breath.” 
It comes from film that holds germs and decay 
bacteria which brushing seldom removes. 

But Polident does remove it and definitely 
prevents “denture breath.” Your whole mouth 
will feel better and cleaner and gums will look 
more natural. Recommended by thousands of 
dentists — only 30c a can at any 







drugstore. 
WERNET DENTAL MBG. CO. 
882 Third Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JUST ASK 
YOUR DENTIST 


POLIDENT 
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BOUND 


VOLUMES 
of 


Newsweek 


are the best way of keeping a 
record of world events at your 
side. You'll find them enjoy- 
able, convenient ...a constant 
convenience for keeping posted 
on what has happened. 


Volume X,completely indexed 
and covering from July to 
December, 1937 is just off the 
press. To subscribers it costs 
only $2.50—to non-subscribers 
a little more, $3.50. Separate 
indices may be purchased for 
75¢ each. 





Send your money order or 

check now to 

F. D. Pratt, Circulation Mer., 

Newsweek, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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licenses for games and sports, entertaining 
guests, and social dues were all counted 
entertainment expenses. 


Self-Regulation 

About 7,000 or more over-the-counter 
securities dealers handling an estimated 
60,000 stocks and bonds (ten times as 
many as are traded on the national ex- 
changes) will be brought under SEC con- 
trol by a bill introduced by Sen. Francis 
T. Maloney (Democrat, Conn.) and favor- 
ably reported by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. The measure pro- 
vides for SEC registration of voluntary as- 
sociations authorized to draw up rules for 


self-regulation in the public interest. To 
get at dealers who do not join associations, 
the SEC itself may issue certain rules. 
Municipal, state, and Federal security deal- 
ers won a bitter fight for exemption from 
regulation under the bill and are affected 
only by the sections enabling the SEC to 
formulate rules dealing with fraudulent 
practices and fictitious quotations. They 
had objected that regulation was complete- 
ly unnecessary and that it would only 
disturb and restrict the municipal capital 
market. 


Bathtubs 


According to Capt. Richard L. Reiss, 
London housing authority who has peered 
into bathtubs during a wide tour of United 
States housing, slumdwellers transplanted 
to model government housing projects do 
not use the tubs for coalbins. He says the 
houses are clean in nineteen cases out of 
twenty. 


Stock Exchange Statistics 


For the first time the New York Stock 
Exchange Year Book reveals number of 


employes of member firms—47,300 on Jan. 
1, 1938, compared with 51,740 a year ago. 
This year’s employment report is based on 
623 firms, 24 of the original 647 reporting 
firms having dissolved during 1937. Aver- 
age age of members of the exchange was 
45; six members were less than 25 years 
old; five were over 80. Five members have 
held their seats for more than 50 years, 
with the record going to Henry G. S. No- 
ble, who was elected to membership in 
1882. 


Trends 


In dollar volume, residential-building 
permits in January were 53 per cent above 





Newsphotos 


Trading by direct telephone in a large over-the-counter firm 


December and 129 per cent above January 
last year. For all types of building, Janu- 
ary showed an increase of 15 per cent over 
December and 79 per cent over January 
1937. 


*| Retail sales last year were 5.2 per cent 
more than in 1936 (the highest level since 
1930) , but 20 per cent below the 1929 vol- 
ume. Large gains were recorded in the first 
quarter; activity was level during the sum- 
mer and early fall; and sales declined in 
the last months of the year to make one of 
the smallest year-to-year gains in the re- 
covery period. Nearly one-fourth of each 
dollar spent in retail stores went for food 
and beverages; more than one-fifth, for au- 
tomobiles, accessories, and gasoline; one- 
fifth, for apparel goods and general mer- 
chandise; and the remainder, for miscel- 
laneous goods, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Dollar value of whole- 
sale trade as reported by the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men and the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce was 12 
per cent less in January than in the cor- 
responding month last year. 


—, 





{ Sales in the 10-cent-store chains declined 
during January for the first time since Ay. 
gust, according to the monthly review of t'y 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. Sho 
and grocery chain stores also reported 
smaller sales volume. Chain candy stone 
increased sales 0.9 per cent. For all types 
of chains January sales declined 1,9 per 
cent compared with January 1937. 


4] Final figures for net operating income of 
137 Class I railroads for January shoyw , 
decline of 82.2 per cent from last year— 
lowest for any month in fifteen years and 
the lowest January report on record. Rate 
of return on property investment was 049 
compared with 2.73 last year. Sixty-five 
roads failed to earn expenses and taxes, 
25 of them in the East, 11 in the South, 
and 29 in the West, according to the As. 
sociation of American Railroads. Carload. 
ings for the week ended Feb. 26 were 
23,860 cars below last week and 180,463 
cars below a year ago. 


{ Dealers in overseas markets bought 29., 
855 General Motors cars and trucks dur- 
ing January—10.6 per cent more than in 
January 1937 and the highest January vol- 
ume on record. 


{ Exports of iron and steel products dur- 
ing January were valued at $14,679,634, 
compared with $20,743,541 in the previous 
month. Scrap-iron exports, however, in- 
creased from $5,701,466 to $6,065,852, with 
Great Britain the largest buyer. Iron Age 
reports that in many areas domestic steel 
buying during the past month gained as 
much as 30 per cent over January. Recall 
of 20,000 idle automobile workers and re- 
ports of improved buying of new and used 
cars are regarded by manufacturers as signs 
of a spring recovery in steel demand. Pro- 
duction this week is estimated at 29.9 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 29.3 the 
previous week and 87.3 a year ago. 


{ Electric output during January was 407; 
014,000 kilowatt hours below the previous 
month and 515,014,000 below January 
1937. Production in the week ended Feb. 
26 was 27,753,000 kilowatt hours less than 
the previous week and 8 per cent under 
the 1937 period. 


* Advertising during January was 16.5 pet 
cent less than in December and 7.7 pet 
cent below January 1937, according to the 
seasonally adjusted general index of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 





AVIATION. 





Ocean Transport Notes 

The first of six huge super-clippers whieh 
Boeing Airplane Company is building fo 
Pan American Airways has been moved 


outdoors for final assembly (see cover): | 


Its huge wing span, 152 feet, made it 
door work impractical. It’s expected that 
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this, the South Seas Clipper, will be ready 
early in June; and a sister, the Atlantic 
Clipper, is only a few weeks behind. Big- 
gest planes ever built in the United States, 
the pair will carry 72 passengers apiece on 
all but the longest transoceanic hops. Four 
1,500-horsepower Wright engines will give 
them twice the power of the average lo- 
comotive. Top speed, 200 miles an hour; 
cruising range, 4,000 miles. 


qThe American Export Steamship Co., 
Pan American’s rival-apparent for transat- 
lantic contracts, plans survey flights be- 
tween the United States and Mediter- 
ranean ports this summer. Probable air- 
plane: a Consolidated flying boat similar 
to the Navy patrol bombers that have 
made so many crossings to Hawaii. The 
Department of Commerce has granted 
American Export permits for flights to 
Rome, Berlin, and points in Portugal, 
Egypt, and the Black Sea. 


Air Traffic Up 


Despite accidents and the recession, do- 
mestic air lines last year carried 8 per cent 
more passengers (1,102,707) and 2.4 per 
cent more pounds of express (7,127,369) 
than in 1936, according to figures released 
last week by the Bureau of Air Commerce. 
However, the lines flew 4 per cent more 
miles and increased the average ship’s size 
18 per cent. 

American lines operating abroad gained 
30 per cent in passengers (164,873) and 28 
per cent in poundage (1,786,698) , and in- 
creased their mileage only 15 per cent. 








More Fare Cuts 


Last December when a number of air 
lines announced fare reductions “for Janu- 
ary and February only,” veteran air-line 
officials shuddered. In past years such cuts 
had never been successfully restored—had 
always led the way toward generally lower 
fares. Last week the old pattern repeated 
itself. Northwest Airlines began offering 
rates that were somewhat higher than 
their winter bargains but far below their 
last fall’s tariffs. United Air Lines prompt- 
ly followed—the fares it had set up to 
match Northwest’s bargains between 
Chicago and the Seattle region would 
continue identical. 





Boeings into Bombers 

Col. Robert Olds’ squadron of six “fly- 
ing fortresses” averaged 204 miles an hour 
for the 2,175-mile hop from the Canal Zone 
to Langley Field, Va. Hardly had the four- 
engined Boeings cooled from the last lap 
of their 12,000-mile South American tour 
than ground crews began refitting them 
with machine guns and bombing gear. 
Next week the good-will planes join 119 
other combat craft for maneuvers in 
Florida. 


Life Begins At40 


“I Consider 


my First 40 Years 


werePreparatory, 
says Channing Pollock 





Today—at 58—he is writing with 
increased vigor and authority 
“VERY LITTLE of the important work of 


the world is being done by people under 
40. In the arts, in science, in industry, 


youth plays a minor part.” 


Thus writes Channing Pollock in 4 
the November issue of the Forum 
magazine. Pollock himself—at 58— 
is in top form, giving to others, 
through his writings, the fruit of wide 
experience. 

He goes on to say: “The average 
man should be at his best around 40. 
For labor requiring skill, judgment 
and competence, those first 40 years 
might well be regarded as preparatory. 








Lecturer, Novelist, 
Dramatist 




















~~ Channing Pollock 


? young man is always the better man. 
Many of my middle-aged friends ob- 
serve lack of staying power in the 
new generation; at 50 or more, we 
can walk or swim greater distances.” 


Men and Women Over 40 
HAVE MORE to Offer 


Experience comes with years. And, as 
Mr. Pollock points out—if the man over 
40 keeps his health, he should be able to 
refute successfully the idea that stamina 





“Even physically, I doubt that the 


-—THEY’RE Gaining Ground After 40—yvou Can!— 


50 Next Birthday, 
He is Winning 
New Success 


Dear Life Begins: 


Eight years ago, my 
career as an actor was 
interrupted. I was 
called West to care for 
someone dear to me. 

Soon I realized I'd 
Mr. Joseph Spencer have to do something 

Confidence Back about my own health. 
I couldn’t sleep. My 
digestion acted like a problem child. 

A friend insisted I try Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I started in eating 3 cakes daily. After 
the first two weeks I could sleep again, and 
wake up rested. And it straightened out my 
indigestion. Back in New York, I’ve been 
lucky getting engagements. I’ve been teach- 
ing acting and voice, too—something I’ve 
always wanted to do.—JOSEPH SPENCER 














and energy belong only to the young. 


Now Full Time on 
the Job— Working 
at Top Speed 


Dear Life Begins: 


I’m a building su- 
perintendent. 1 spend 
a great deal of time at 
high altitudes inspect- 
ing thesteel framework. 

I had dizzy spells 
that made my work 
dangerous. Indigestion 
bothered me for hours 
after a meal. 

Then I remembered Fleischmann’s Yeast 
had helped me once before. I started eating 
3 cakes a day. After the first month I began 
to feel better all over. In two months, the 
indigestion and dizzy spells disappeared. 

Today, at 47, I’m in the pink. Competi- 
tion’s keen these days, but t ost my share 





Mr. J. H. Norton 
In Pink of Condition 





of the work.—J. H. NORTON 








Slower Digestion Can Make You Feel ‘‘All-In’’ 


As people grow older, the digestive 
juices are likely to become less plenti- 
ful and weaker, often causing a tired, 
slowed-down feeling. 

Fleischmann’s fresh Yeast helps 
check digestive decline. The millions 
of tiny, living yeast plants in this food 
have a special stimulating action that 
helps promote a fuller, stronger flow 
of gastric juices. 

In addition, each cake of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast gives you a good supply 


of 4 vitamins everyone needs — the 
Nerve Vitamin, the Cold-Resistance 
Vitamin, the Bone Vitamin and the 
Vitality Vitamin. 

Start today to eat 3 cakes of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast regularly. You'll soon grow 
to like its fresh, malty yeast taste. Eat 
a cake plain, or dissolved in a little water 
14 hour before each meal. The proper time 
is important to help get a strong, active 
flow of gastric juices ready to digest your 
meal when you eat. 

Copyright, 1938, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Sixth Year Begins 


One politically significant product 
of Washington’s belated realization that 
the business index is plummeting is the 
horselaugh which greets the barest men- 
tion of the word “planning.” 

A Max Eastman might delight in analyz- 
ing the comic predicament of an Adminis- 
tration so preoccupied with planning that 
it forgot to watch whether its plans were 
breaking down, an Administration which 
set so much store by planning that it did 
not understand its plans could go awry. 
Mr. Eastman could have a grand time 
pointing to the incongruity between gran- 
diloquent talk of a planned economy for 
the entire nation and the scandalous failure 
of planning to rescue a single industry, the 
bituminous-coal industry, from its third 
breakdown in less than five years. 

But those who seriously believe that a 
modern democratic government must ac- 
cept the responsibility for making our eco- 
nomic machinery more stable and produc- 
tive cannot but be concerned by increas- 
ing public contempt for the principle of 
intelligent foresight in public affairs. It will 
be a calamity of major proportions if that 
principle should be discredited for years 
because of the Administration’s inability 
to make good on its cosmic promises. 

The fact of the matter is that we are 
not the victims of the failure of planning. 
We are the victims of the failure to plan. 
It is well known that the majority of out- 
standing government statisticians with ac- 
cess to the White House forecast a business 
recession of grave proportions late last 
spring; at least one of them predicted it 
over a year ago. But another group of 
Presidential advisers who stoutly refuse 
to admit the necessity of planning at all 
pooh-poohed these storm warnings and de- 
fiantly launched the Administration on a 
business-baiting campaign without the 
slightest demurral from the President. In 
short, we lack even such planning as would 
involve the selection of one of two wholly 
irreconcilable groups of advisers. 

There is in this country a tradition of 
contempt for the capabilities of govern- 
ment summed up in the venerable “Least 
governed, best governed.” This tolerant 
cynicism has grown by what it has fed 
upon—the frequently demonstrated ineffi- 
ciency and incompetence of local, state 
and federal administrations in the past 
and, now, the trust busters’ insistence that 
government should care, and care passion- 
ately, about human betterment, but do 


nothing about it except knock together the 
heads of a “small, wicked minority,” and 
all will be well with the people. 

The tragedy is that it may take years 
for people to realize again that humane 
purposes must be implemented by fine 
thinking. The problems which are sym- 
bolized by slums, sweated labor, insecure 
savings and impoverished old age are not 
merely the fruits of individual indifference 
or selfishness, but, as H. G. Wells puts it, 
the fruits of “jerry-built conclusions, hasty 
purposes, aimless habits of thought . . .” 
We shall probably have to learn all over 
again that we cannot solve these problems 
by more jerry-built conclusions, more hasty 
purposes and more aimless habits of 
thought. 

The old proverb has it that the road to 
hell is paved with good intentions. A con- 
temporary, George Bernard Shaw, amends 
it by saying that the road to hell is paved 
with benevolence. That is Mr. Shaw’s an- 
swer to Dante’s comforting half-truth, re- 
cently invoked, that justice weighs the 
sins of the cold-blooded and the sins of 
the warm-hearted in different scales. It is 
the irrefutable answer to the eternal alibi 
for failure. 

But how long will it take to make that 
truth stick? 


A ‘Hold-Your-Breath’ Spell 


Certain Washington correspondents 
have discerned the advent of another 
“breathing spell.” Another? By the cold 
record of action and concrete proposals 
issuing from the White House we are now 
entering the sixth month of a “breathing 
spell.” Since mid-October, when the Presi- 
dent returned from the Far West to find 
a business recession on his hands, there has 
been no visible change in his program. 

The main points of this program were 
passage of the Farm, Wage-Hour, and Ad- 
ministrative Reorganization Bills, liberali- 
zation of the Federal Housing Act, the 
modification of the undistributed-profits 
and capital-gains taxes, and a policy of 
moderate economy, aimed at a balanced 
budget. In addition, the President sought, 
conspicuously, the advice of prominent 
(and little) businessmen and industrialists. 
This is still the President’s program. 

The President has now reassured Demo- 
cratic leaders in Congress that he is not 
feeling around in his hat for new rabbits. 
The President would like to believe that the 
program which he has outlined is enough. 
But, as he intimated in his press conference 





NEWSWEEK 








on March 4, he still distinguishes betwee 
“objectives” and “methods.” Plainly hp 
still thinks he is a “quarterback.” 

If a convincing business upturn has be. 
gun before Congress adjourns for the sum. 
mer, the “breathing spell” probably jl 
continue. If not, be prepared for a spend- 
ing program of at least moderate size, As 
politician, Mr. Roosevelt is banking on ap 
upswing before the November election, |} 
he cannot induce an upswing by his presen} 
program, he will try something else. The 
current “breathing spell” might more prop- 
erly be called a “hold-your-breath spell,” 


Arthur Morgan 





WV iuncver I happened to meet a 
politician who had just returned from an 
effort to get jubs or favors from Arthur 
Morgan, in the early days of the New 
Deal, I heard choice assortments of cuss 
words. They hadn’t gotten what they 
wanted—which was to crash through the 
bars in the Act set up against spoils, | 
had never met Dr. Morgan, but I judged 
that he was a strong and honest man by 
the enemies he had made. 

Soon the spoilsmen were joined by the 
Socialists, who wanted to convert a yard- 
stick into a weapon to begin the socializa- 
tion of the American utilities. They had 
been obstructed by a man who believed 
that what Congress had designated as a 
yardstick should be a yardstick and no 
more. And so they cussed him and joined 
the spoilsmen in wanting him out. 

Harcourt Morgan and Lilienthal say 
Arthur Morgan is no “sportsman.” Appar- 
ently he isn’t. He believes, in his hard- 
headed, inflexible way, that public money 
is not to be gambled away either on jobs 
and favors for spoilsmen or on the nee(- 
less destruction of private enterprise. Tax- 
payers ought to write their Representatives 
that they believe, with Arthur Morgan, 
that public money is something with which 
public officials cannot afford to “sport.” 





Psalm to Psalm 


On his fifth anniversary, the Pres- 
dent read the nation a lecture out of Psalm 
XV. With equal propriety, the nation 
might have returned the greeting out of 
Psalm CII. 

“Mine enemies reproach me all the day: 
and they that are mad against me are 
sworn against me... 

“Because of thine indignation and thy 
wrath: for thou hast lifted me up, and 
cast me down. 

“My days are like a shadow that de 
clineth; and I am withered like grass . - : 

“Thou shalt arise, and have mercy up! 
Zion: for the time to favour her, yea, the 
set time, is come.” 
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..THE PICTURESQUE EAST-WEST TRAVEL WAY 


Westward from bustling sea-ports of the Atlantic ...through 
the land of America’s beginnings...out to the Gateway Cities 
that open on the great west...there lies THE CHESSIE COR- 
R1DOR. And through this Corridor runs the Chesapeake and 
Ohio’s fine fleet of genuinely air-conditioned trains—THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON—THE SPORTSMAN—THE F. F. V. 








Eastward or westward, The Chessie Corridor re- 
wards the traveler with a wealth of varied scenic 
beauty and historic interest...In the eastern end lies 
the storied ground where our nation was made free. 
Then, as your air-conditioned train moves west, 
history unfolds another tremendous chapter—the 
struggle of the 1860s—for you cross the very fields 
where tides of battle flowed...Westward, through 
the lovely Piedmont and Shenandoah Valleys and 


over the majestic Blue Ridge Mountains between 
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them...Over the picturesque Alleghenies, down 
through the most thrilling canyon east of 
the Rockies—the New River Gorge...Then you 
follow the winding beauty of the great Ohio 
River...the blue grass region of Kentucky...on 
northward to the beauty of the Great Lakes. 
Stimulating sights...comfortable riding... per- 
fect contentment...in whatever direction you 
travel The Chessie cilia. ..climaxed in a quiet 


sleeping car that invites you to Sleep Like a Kitten. 





CHESAPEXKE and OHIO 
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YOURE LOOKING AT 





A THOUSAND DOLLARS’ WORTH OF PUPPIES 


A LOT OF MONEY for a basketful of 


puppies? Not for these puppies! 

For these pups were born to win 
blue ribbons. Their ancestors, for 
many generations, have been cham- 
pions—champions whose blue-ribbon 
qualities have been deliberately 
blended together in these brown-eyed 
youngsters. 

Blue-ribbon qualities, deliberately 
blended together— there you have the 
secret of greatness in a dog. And there, 
too, vou have the secret of greatness in 
au hiskey. 

For example, take Four Roses. 
It is all whiskey, to be sure — fine 
whiskey, ever) drop. But Four Roses is 


not just one straight whiskey. It is a 
superb combination of several tine 
straight whiskies, each selected for 
some particular blue-ribbon quality 
—aroma, or body, or smoothness, or 
flavor. 

Brought together, with the skill 
of 73 years’ experience guiding our 
hand, these separate whiskies unite 
all their noble virtues in one truly 
magnificent whiskey— Four Roses! 

Need we urge you further to try it? 

* 2. * 


To obtain a free reproduc tion of the above natural 
color photograph suitable for framing. write to 
Frankfort Diustilleries, Incorporated, Dept. N, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Frankfort Disulleries, Incorporated, Louisville 
& Baltimore. 


A BLEND OF STRAIGHT ALL WHISKEY — 
WHISKIES — 90 PROOF WHISKEY EVERY DROP 


FOUR ROSES 


We believe Four Re ses 1s America’s Finest 


Whiskey. regardle ss of age or price 





